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THE TIME IS HERE! 


For forming study ; 
groups and order- : 
ing your supply of + 


that fine new book } 














The 


Ambassador Supreme 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


Price, 35c 


October is the month designated for the study of this book by the various 
groups and by individuals who are not in position to unite with others 
in group work. 
The book is written from first-hand knowledge, in easy, delightful style, 
and carries the conviction all the way through that the writer is fully 
acquainted with his subject. He writes straight from his own heart into 
that of the reader. 

IT IS FOR ADULTS AND 

ALSO FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


It is fine for reading aloud to the family group 











Send your order to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Rally Day 
in the 


Sunday School 


PROMOTION CERTIFICATES 


THE NATIONAL LINE 


50 cents a dozen 
Size, 106x134 inches 
Beautiful and appropriate designs for 
each department of the school. A very 
artistic series of certificates in colors. 


No. 710—Cradle Roll, 

No. 711—Cradle Roll to Beginners. 

No. 712—Beginners to Primary. 

No. 713—Primary to Junior. 

No. 714—Junior to Intermediate. 

No. 715—Intermediate to Senior. 

No. 716—From and to any grade or de- 
partment. 


IN CARD FORM WITH ENVELOPES 


50 cents a dozen 
Size, 5x64 inches 
No. 760—Cradle Roll. 
No. 761—Cradle Roll to Beginners, 
No. 762—Beginners to Primary. 
No. 763—Primary to Junior. 
No. 764—Junior to Intermediate. 
No. 765—Intermediate to Senior. 
No. 766—From and to any grade or de- 
partment. 


LIBERTY LINE PROMOTION 
CERTIFICATES 


40 cents a dozen 
Size, 9x124% inches 
An attractive series consisting of fa- 
mous paintings on the life of Christ, 
reproduced in soft tints by the latest 
ae process on good grade art 
stock. 


No. 750—Cradle Roll. 

No. 751—Cradle Roll to Beginners. 

No. 752—Beginners to Primary. 

No. 753—Primary to Junior. 

No. 754—Junior to Intermediate. 

No. 755—Intermediate to Senior. 

No. 756—From and to any grade or de- 
partment. 


ATTENDANCE HELPS 


RALLY DAY BUTTONS 
A fine little memento of Rally Day. 
Celluloid. Pin back. Lithographed in 
colors. $2.00 per 100. 


RALLY DAY RECITATION BOOK 
A book of exercises, dialogs, drills, 
recitations and songs with suggestions 
for decorations and promotion exer- 
cises, 25¢e. 


CHRISTIAN FLAGS 


Printed cotton. Size, 12x18 inches; 
mounted on stick. 20c each; $1.75 a 
dozen. 

Victory two-ply cotton bunting, fast 
colors, double sewed. Size, 2x3 feet. 
$1.15 each. Size, 3x5 feet. $2.00 each. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


























FORK UNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 

stedemie rating. Junior School from six years, 
Ousemother. Separate building. Upper School 

prepares for university or business. ROTC. 

wee, modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J. 
cker. Box AZ, Fork Union, Virginia. 


TO A TEACHER 


You may not ask for fame as if your 
worth 

Could be compressed 
phrase 

To make a headline; you must scorn 
the praise 

Of those whose eyes are fixed upon 
the earth 

So that they miss the eternal stars; 
for dearth 

Is all the wages such ambition pays. 

Fate on the selfish pride of power 
lays 

Oblivion’s ashes even from its birth. 

Other reward the future has in keep- 


into a single 


ing 
For you who bear the conscience of 
the race. 


Because you sought not, you shall 
find your place 

When kings and princes in the dust 
are sleeping. 

And yours shall be the Kingdom un- 
defiled 

Whose fadeless emblem 
child. 

—H. J. CoLEMAN, in New Outlook, 
Toronto, Canada. 


is a little 


BANKRUPT 


One midnight, deep in starlight still, 
I dreamed that I received this bill: 
va | belie Det sen in account with Life): 
Five thousand breathless dawns all 
new; 
Five thousand flowers fresh in dew; 
Five thousand sunsets wrapped in 
gold; 
One million snow-flakes served ice- 
cold; 
Five quiet friends; one baby’s love; 
One white-mad sea with clouds 
above; 
One hundred music-haunted dreams 
Of moon-drenched roads and hurry- 
ing streams, 
Of prophesying winds, and trees, 
Of silent stars and browsing bees; 
One still night in a fragrant wood; 
One heart that loved and under- 
stood.” 
I wondered when I waked at day, 
How—how in God’s name—I could 
pay! 
—CorTLANDT W. SAYRES, 
in Golden Book of Faith. 


Where one citizen claims the right 
to disregard a law which is distaste- 
ful to him, he must of necessity con- 
sider that his neighbor has a simi- 
lar right to select laws which he also 
may disregard. Under our constitu- 
tional form of government, neither 
has such a right and if each person 
were permitted to select what he 
may feel is a distasteful law which 
he may disregard, we would eventu- 
ally have anarchy and chaos.—Rich- 
ard J. Hopkins, Judge of U. 8. Dis- 
trict Court. 
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Add these to 


Your Library 


THE STORY OF MONEY 
By NORMAN ANGELL 


: This carefully prepared volume, giv- 
ing the history of Money from antiquity 
to the present monetary systems, con- 
tains just the right information for 
those who would understand this great 
subject. It not only gives the history 
of money, but goes back to the earliest 
times of excharge of commodities be- 
fore there was money and traces its 
development, stage by stage, finally ex- 
plaining the stock markets and the 
Federal Reserve System. This is fol- 
lowed by opinions of the recognized 
banking authorities on such subjects as 
the nature of the main monetary and 
banking controversy of these days, 
stabilization of price levels, present 
needs and methods, etc. There are 412 
ee Original price, $5.00. Now only 


THE SCIENCE OF EATING 
By A. W. McCANN 


You will be amazed at the revelations 
this volume contains concerning the 
plain, every-day food products furnish- 
ed to the American people by manu- 
facturers, growers, etc. The author, 
Mr. A. W. McCann, secured his facts 
to back every statement from first- 
hand, personal experience and observa- 
tion. His findings were so radical that 
he was fought in the courts, in public 
print, and in every conceivable way by 
organized interests. He won every bat- 
tle, being assisted by certain great daily 
papers, by Federal, State, and munici- 
pal food chemists and inspectors, and 
by such upright and honest manufac- 
turers as realized the value of the ef- 
fort. This book carries many facts that 
will mean improved health and sub- 
stantial saving of costs in food for those 
who heed its warnings and instructions. 
408 pages. Original price, $3.00. Now 
only $1.00. 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 
By SIR JAMES JEANES 


When this book first appeared in 
1931, it created a tremendous interest. 
The writer, Sir James Jeanes, is a rec- 
ognized scientific authority of Great 
Britain and author of many important 
scientific works. In this book he deals 
in popular style with the great fact 
of the Universe—its formation, its 
vastness, its content, its operation. In 
his foreword the author says, “There is 
a widespread conviction that the new 
teachings of astronomy and physical 
science are destined to produce an im- 
mense change on our views as to the 
significance of human life.”” This book 
is an intensely interesting discussion of 
these new teachings. Any thoughtful 


reader will thoroughly enjoy it. Illus- 
trated. Original price, $2.50. Now 
only $1.00. 
Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 


PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 

















MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 
A fully accredited four-year eollege 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 
degree. Courses in Art, Music 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 
Student body limited to 250. Write 
for catalogue. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Virginia 
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My little daughter leans upon my arms, 


Close to my heart—leans hard upon my strength. My unskilled hand take Thou, dear God, in thine; 
I guide her unskilled hand. Tenderness warms Forgive the feeble effort, the wrong move, 
My being for her weakness, till at length— Help me to shape my life by thine; 


The task achieved—I say, “Well done, my child,” Steady my hand for the appointed task, 
And she runs off to play, 










Guidance 


By HARRIET B. WILLIAMS 


So, Father, leans my weakness on thy love. 


Till comes the longed-for day 








Her lesson learned, When Thou at last canst say, 
And commendation earned. “Well done, my child.” 





The Church, the Home, and Religious Education 


The Church and the Home are undoubtedly two great influences in 
religious education. On our cover page, we show the mother in the home, 
guiding her child along educational lines. This influence of home and 
parents is the earliest and one of the strongest in life. 


Almost as early as the mother’s influence, in the Christian home, is 
the part played by the Church, through the Sunday school—a part grow- 
ing and deepening in potentiality as the years pass and the child advances 
through the various stages, becomes one of the great body of the young 
people of the Church, and finally assumes adult responsibility himself. 


This work of religious education is delegated by the Church to the 
Committee on Religious Education and Publication, which has an ade- 
quate program for every age, from the cradle roll through the adult depart- 
ment. 


One of the important activities of the Committee is the work of 
Sunday-school Extension, among nine million children who are under- 
privileged along religious lines. This work is largely dependent for its 
support upon the Sunday schools of our Church. 


These schools are asked to observe Rally Day, October 1, as a season 
of ingathering and of renewed activity. The Rally Day offering furnishes 
the funds for the support of work already undertaken and for advance 
work in needy fields. 


The needs this year are urgent and the opportunities great. Will you 
not make your offering generous? 
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Liquor—Nine Varieties of Canadian Control 
‘ By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Reprinted by permission of The Survey Grapic, 112 East 19th St., New York 


In an old suit and unshaved, Mr. Williams interviewed workers in Canadian cities; then changed and 


talked with business men, officials and social workers. 


What he heard and saw is here set down with par- 


ticular reference to what the United States may learn of government control and sale of liquor. 


Fast Wire—Urgent. 

Canadian Government, 

Ottawa, Province Ontario, 

Dominion of Canada. 
Understand you have solved beer wine hard liquor prob- 
lem satisfactory all Stop Please rush full details plan 
also full directions facilitating early installation here 
including all possible short cuts suggested your experi- 
ence Stop Hopeful early disposition this topic conver- 
sation permitting maximum attention Depression Stop 
Thanks 

PERPLEXED AMERICAN. 


Something like such a wire has evidently been in the 
heads of our fellow-citizens who, from various motives, 
have hailed enthusiastically Washington’s recent hurry- 
up action on repeal and beer. But if Canada is an ex- 
ample, mornings-after and other worries await both our 
topers and our temperancers before we finally abandon 
our present hope that, when and if repeal is ratified, we 
can hustle out, next morning, locate some simple scheme 
for making a good citizen out of John Barleycorn, and 
order it shipped in to us at once, F. o. b. Utopia! 

Certainly Canada does a sad job in the way it thus 
“speaks the word of promise to our ears and breaks it 
to our hopes.” There simply ain’t no Canadian Plan. 
Instead, there are nine plans, one for each of the nine 
provinces, all with various differences either of scheme 
and set-up or of population and background. Worse 
still, the two best known to us—Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec, and Toronto in Ontario—are cal- 
culated to give a headache to anyone anxious to report 
them to souls a-yearning for simplicity and dispatch. 

For, to begin with, the two systems are extremely 
different in spite of the fact that about half of each 
province is still dry. ‘“‘Here we are trying to exercise 
control and increase temperance,” so a sincere higher- 
up in Ontario’s plan put this difference in a word. 
“Quebec’s purpose is not to control but to sell!” 

Toronto’s streets support him by showing no beer-by- 
the-glass establishments of any kind; beer is legally 
purchasable in no other way whatever than by ordering 
a minimum of half-a-dozen bottles at one of the 124 
government liquor stores or at a few beer warehouses 
with not a single café, restaurant or hotel permitted 
to offer anything in the least intoxicating. Montreal, 
on the other hand, offers beer by the glass or bottle in 
hundreds of taverns and by the bottle at other hun- 
dreds of licensed groceries, while a variety of eating- 
places are licensed to quench immediately any thirst 
for beer, wine and champagne—anything except distilled 
liquor. 


When it comes to the hard stuff, the two plans look 
like complete strangers instead of fellow-Canadians. 
For in Montreal the provincial liquor stores make just 
one restriction: you can walk in and buy your whiskey 
or gin provided only that you purchase it and carry it 
out one bottle at a time. “Silly” was the way one 
editor described this alleged restriction which permits 
you to load your car full of whiskey if you’re willing 
to walk enough times in and out of the door. Or if 
you represent a local club or a local or foreign boot- 
legger, you may prefer to pay a gang of men to make 
a continuous and revolving chain from car to counter 
and back from counter to car. 


Nothing like that in Toronto! If you have a yen for 
anything alcoholic—beer, wine, whiskey or gin—there 
is only one place where you can get it. That’s in the 
provincial government store and there only in bottles 
for consumption in what can properly be called your 
domicile—home, hotel-room or tourist-tent. If in be- 
tween store and residence you so much as open a bot- 
tle, arrest and fine are threatened. But you can’t even 
put hand on that half-dozen of beer or single flask of 
wine until you have paid one dollar for your annual 
permit, plus another dollar if you want to include the 
high-powered stuff. What’s more, you do not get this 
individual permit until you have had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the government “vendor,” or store-manager, 
telling him your business, size of family and such. That 
permits him to decide whether in the first place you 
ought to have one and also whether your later use of 
the privilege entitles you to retain it. For not only 
must the nature and price of each purchase be entered 
in your book: in addition, the total for the year must 
be brought down to date. At any moment, further, 
the law gives Mr. Vendor complete right, freedom and 
indeed, responsibility, to lift an eyebrow and query, 
“Ahem! I can’t believe you’re bootlegging or even ‘blind- 
pigging,’ but-er are you sure you’re giving your family 
a square deal?” 

Naturally enough, such differences in the laws and 
set-ups of the two provinces disclose big differences in 
both the operation of the plans and in what their opera- 
tors and beneficiaries think of them. 

Let’s stop, for instance, in this Montreal beer tavern 
down in the worker district. It’s only ten o’clock at 
night, so it will be open for another hour. Swinging 
doors, frosted or leaded glass windows—and, yes, a saw- 
dust floor—certainly looks familiar like—yes, it even 
smells much like the old saloon, though a lot cleaner. 
What, no bar? And no brass rail? Nothing but tables 
and chairs? Well! 


Evidently in its wisdom the Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion believes that chairs favor sobriety, perhaps by dis- 
couraging treating. But so short a time as an hour in 
this and similar places is likely to leave us unpersuaded 
on that point even though the saloon days of 1919 dis- 
closed how the use of the bar served to speed up the 
number of departing glassfuls. For our old-time barkeep 
used to take seriously his responsibility as landlord of 
every square foot reached by his right arm’s moprag; 
as though operated by an invisible stop-watch he would, 
at regular and by no means over-long intervals, indi- 
cate with a flourish of the rag that the rent paid by 
your most recent order had expired, proceed to gather 
up your glasses and with either lip or eyebrow in- 
quire, “What will it be?’ Interpreted, that meant, 
“Who stands for the next one?” 

But in Montreal’s tavern chairs the same rotary 
scheme of rent collection appears to operate. The 
moment glasses are empty, the white-coated, French- 
speaking waiter is quite likely to stand expectantly at 
hand. So his tables furnish little evidence of any 
weakening of the treating habit. Only a few hours’ 
stay is sufficient to demonstrate that chairs give in- 
dispensable equilibrium to the imbiber, enabling him 
to continue sitting instead of being forced to stand— 
as long as he can. When, therefore, a Montreal cus- 
tomer slides quietly to the floor, it makes one wonder 
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whether the sit-down table does not merely favor a 
maximum of comfort along with a maximum of absorp- 
tion. 

One thing is sure—that at no imaginable stand-up bar 
and indeed in no other sit-down barroom anywhere can 
one see such a combination as Montreal’s taverns demon- 
strate—a combination of, first, a highly developed skill 
in the fine points of beer drinking considered as an art; 
and second, the development, at the same time, of an 
amazing and magnificent capacity for sheer quantity. 

“I always take my Frontenac,” so a companion ex- 
plains the result of his years of empirical research, 
“after my Dow. If I forgot and reverse the order, I 
get a head.” 

Over at another table sits one who always gives his 
order for a glass of light along with one of dark and 
then sips them alternately. Across the room sits an- 
other with three bottles of different brands of beer, 
which he proceeds to pour together carefully glass by 
glass—evidently one whose experience and observation 
have made him an exvert if not an artist But if so, 
then a sort of Titanic artist, for you will please ob- 
serve that those three different drinks before him are 
neither glasses nor pints—but quarts! 

It was a Montreal relief worker who first took my 
breath away by ordering two quarts of beer—and later, 
when I was slow on both intake and uptake, two more! 
He put me up against the old puzzle of my days and 
nights in British and French barrooms—of figur- 
ing how to drink enough to lubricate and promote 
the hoped-for interview but not too much for making 
sense out of it. In Europe the problem was solved not 
by lessening the number of drinks—that would have 
appeared unsociable—but, instead, their size. But not 
even in the lowest “pubs” of Swansea or Glasgow did 
I ever see so many drinkers call for nothing but quarts 
—one quart after another. Of this the outcome was 


often plain enough, a quarrel between the French- 
speaking and English-speaking workers, the rowdy sing- 
ing, and finally the free-for-all fight. 

“People who think that beer doesn’t intoxicate are 
crazy,” so a dining-room waitress put her own obser- 


vation of the results. “We see it here all the time, day 
after day. Why, just yesterday, over at that table, two 
men and a woman passed out on beer almost before 
they got started.” ° 

“My father,” added her colleague, “he’s always drink- 
ing too much beer and getting cross and nasty. We 
have to handle him with gloves.” 

“How much before get drunk?” replied a French- 
speaking waiter. ‘Well, one day I take maybe twenty 
glass and feel fine. Next day, I-take two—and know 
it best I stop. All depend.” 

It’s fairly easy to figure out. In both Ontario and 
Montreal, regular beer is legally 4 to 4.65 per cent of 
alcohol by weight. Since alcohol weighs about one- 
fourth less than water, that means between 5 and 7 
per cent by volume and hence 10 to 14 per cent by 
“proof.” Since whiskey deserving the title of “100 per 
cent proof” is only 50 per cent alcohol by volume, such 
beer can be considered about one-tenth or one-seventh 
as strong as whiskey. If, therefore, you drink three 
quarts of beer—and in Montreal’s taverns and clubs 
that’s evidently conservative—you will have drunk 
more than one-third of a quart of whiskey. (Ontario 
does not consider its “4.4” intoxicating because the figure 
represents “proof” or 2.2 per cent by volume as com- 
pared with our own 3.2 per cent by weight, or about 4 
ber cent by volume. The Board calls intoxicating liquor 
anything 2.5 per cent by volume or over.) 

“Of course nobody ever gets drunk on beer!” That 
assurance had been given repeatedly by white-collared 
Montrealers before I “submerged” to spend some days 
in the taverns. It sounded reasonable. It proved on 
vestigation to be a joke. 
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Montreal’s “harmless cafés” are an even more seri- 
ous joke. “You'll buy me some wine or maybe some 
champagne, yes?” urges one of the score of unaccom- 
panied young women the instant she has, uninvited, 
seated herself at your table. As soon as she has thus 
furnished the proprietor enough profit to make her 
dropping in worth while to him, she proceeds to dis- 
cuss the business interests of the oldest profession. 
Usually this requires departure, but in one large café 
located in the city center, departure is made unneces- 
sary by the elevator. 

All common enough on the Continent, to be sure. 
But nowhere hereabouts so openly conducted, so close 
to public runways, so recognized and accepted by pub- 
Jic opinion. Nowhere also—and more to the point—so 
definitely built upon a government’s heralded high pur- 
pose of lessening the evils of liquor. For these estab- 
lishments all follow from the wish to favor the satis- 
faction of a gentleman’s thirst along with his hunger. 
So, without being ordered, there comes always a sand- 
wich. Unlike the famous wooden sandwiches of New 
York’s Raines Law, this one is of bread and cheese. 
Nevertheless, I blush to recall that in my innocence 
I started eating it—to my companion’s horror! 

Both tavern and café in Montreal follow directly from 
the Quebec Liquor Commission’s avowed policy of push- 
ing the sale of beer and wine. Active and aggressive 
help in this program is secured from a total of over 
three thousand private and commercial but licensed 
beer taverns, beer and wine cafés and restaurants, and 
beer-selling and beer-delivering grocery stores. Such 
pushing is based upon the apparently sincere belief that 
if people buy more beer and wine, they will not only 
become that much more sober and temperate but will 
also invest just that much less in the whiskies and 
gins which are purchasable only at the government 
liquor stores and on which the government’s profit is 
purposely made much higher—as high as the traffic 
will bear. 

The local friends of temperance protest that this 
policy can hardly be considered a success in the light 
of statistics which indicate that, while in the five pre- 
depression years the use of wine increased by 126 per 
cent and that of beer by nearly 40 per cent, the sales 
of hard liquors also increased by 38.7 per cent. To this 
objection, however, the Commission replies that this 
latter increase is “due mainly to the upward trend 
of American tourists.” The temperance advocates op- 
pose also the Board’s policy of allowing not only the 
brewers and wine-makers but also the distillers to use 
almost every conceivable method of publicity for the 
strenuous and unceasing promotion of sales. Even now 
I can hardly believe that I actually saw in one issue 
of a single Montreal newspaper enough beer and whis- 
key ads to cover any desktop. Such displays furnish % 
around 15 per cent of the advertising income of the 
papers in the wet half of the province. In addition to 
enormous and numerous signboards the population is 
literally deluged by direct mail advertising, much of 
it extolling the healthiness of beer. The expense of 
addressing this is cut down by the practice of paying 
the postal department one-half cent for each copy of 
the circulars on the understanding that one is to be 
delivered to every domestic address in the entire area. 

As a result, the Board is able to hand over to the 
provincial government for the benefit of the taxpayers 
an ordinary, fair-times profit of around ten millions— 
about one-fourth of all provincial income. Nevertheless 
the American observer is forced to wonder whether 
this represents good social bookkeeping. 


“Hardly half a dozen here,’ so a table partner ex- 
plained in one of the so-called “clubs” where ‘‘member- 
ship” serves to permit the serving of beer without re- 
gard to hours, “hardly six out of the sixty here have 
jobs. No, I don’t know where they get their money 








Liquor—Nine Varieties of Canadian Control 
By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Reprinted by permission of The Survey Grapic, 112 East 19th St., New York 


In an old suit and unshaved, Mr. Williams interviewed workers in Canadian cities; then changed and 


talked with business men, officials and social workers. 


What he heard and saw is here set down with par- 


ticular reference to what the United States may learn of government control and sale of liquor. 


Fast Wire—Urgent. 

Canadian Government, 

Ottawa, Province Ontario, 

Dominion of Canada. 
Understand you have solved beer wine hard liquor prob- 
lem satisfactory all Stop Please rush full details plan 
also full directions facilitating early installation here 
including all possible short cuts suggested your experi- 
ence Stop Hopeful early disposition this topic conver- 
sation permitting maximum attention Depression Stop 
Thanks 

PERPLEXED AMERICAN. 


Something like such a wire has evidently been in the 
heads of our fellow-citizens who, from various motives, 
have hailed enthusiastically Washington’s recent hurry- 
up action on repeal and beer. But if Canada is an ex- 
ample, mornings-after and other worries await both our 
topers and our temperancers before we finally abandon 
our present hope that, when and if repeal is ratified, we 
can hustle out, next morning, locate some simple scheme 
for making a good citizen out of John Barleycorn, and 
order it shipped in to us at once, F. o. b. Utopia! 

Certainly Canada does a sad job in the way it thus 
“speaks the word of promise to our ears and breaks it 
to our hopes.” There simply ain’t no Canadian Plan. 
Instead, there are nine plans, one for each of the nine 
provinces, all with various differences either of scheme 
and set-up or of population and background. Worse 
still, the two best known to us—Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec, and Toronto in Ontario—are cal- 
culated to give a headache to anyone anxious to report 
them to souls a-yearning for simplicity and dispatch. 

For, to begin with, the two systems are extremely 
different in spite of the fact that about half of each 
province is still dry. “Here we are trying to exercise 
control and increase temperance,” so a sincere higher- 
up in Ontario’s plan put this difference in a word. 
“Quebec’s purpose is not to control but to sell!” 

Toronto’s streets support him by showing no beer-by- 
the-glass establishments of any kind; beer is legally 
purchasable in no other way whatever than by ordering 
a minimum of half-a-dozen bottles at one of the 124 
government liquor stores or at a few beer warehouses 
with not a single café, restaurant or hotel permitted 
to offer anything in the least intoxicating. Montreal, 
on the other hand, offers beer by the glass or bottle in 
hundreds of taverns and by the bottle at other hun- 
dreds of licensed groceries, while a variety of eating- 
places are licensed to quench immediately any thirst 
for beer, wine and champagne—anything except distilled 
liquor. 


When it comes to the hard stuff, the two plans look 
like complete strangers instead of fellow-Canadians. 
For in Montreal the provincial liquor stores make just 
one restriction: you can walk in and buy your whiskey 
or gin provided only that you purchase it and carry it 
out one bottle at a time. “Silly” was the way one 
editor described this alleged restriction which permits 
you to load your car full of whiskey if you’re willing 
to walk enough times in and out of the door. Or if 
you represent a local club or a local or foreign boot- 
legger, you may prefer to pay a gang of men to make 
a continuous and revolving chain from car to counter 
and back from counter to car. 


Nothing like that in Toronto! If you have a yen for 
anything alcoholic—beer, wine, whiskey or gin—there 
is only one place where you can get it. That’s in the 
provincial government store and there only in bottles 
for consumption in what can properly be called your 
domicile—home, hotel-room or tourist-tent. If in be- 
tween store and residence you so much as open a bot- 
tle, arrest and fine are threatened. But you can’t even 
put hand on that half-dozen of beer or single flask of 
wine until you have paid one dollar for your annual 
permit, plus another dollar if you want to include the 
high-powered stuff. What’s more, you do not get this 
individual permit until you have had a heart-to-heart 
talk with the government “vendor,” or store-manager, 
telling him your business, size of family and such. That 
permits him to decide whether in the first place you 
ought to have one and also whether your later use of 
the privilege entitles you to retain it. For not only 
must the nature and price of each purchase be entered 
in your book: in addition, the total for the year must 
be brought down to date. At any moment, further, 
the law gives Mr. Vendor complete right, freedom and 
indeed, responsibility, to lift an eyebrow and query, 
“Ahem! I can’t believe you’re bootlegging or even ‘blind- 
Ppigging,’ but-er are you sure you're giving your family 
a square deal?” 

Naturally enough, such differences in the laws and 
set-ups of the two provinces disclose big differences in 
both the operation of the plans and in what their opera- 
tors and beneficiaries think of them. 

Let’s stop, for instance, in this Montreal beer tavern 
down in the worker district. It’s only ten o’clock at 
night, so it will be open for another hour. Swinging 
doors, frosted or leaded glass windows—and, yes, a saw- 
dust floor—certainly looks familiar like—yes, it even 
smells much like the old saloon, though a lot cleaner. 
What, no bar? And no brass rail? Nothing but tables 
and chairs? Well! 


Evidently in its wisdom the Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion believes that chairs favor sobriety, perhaps by dis- 
couraging treating. But so short a time as an hour in 
this and similar places is likely to leave us unpersuaded 
on that point even though the saloon days of 1919 dis- 
closed how the use of the bar served to speed up the 
number of departing glassfuls. For our old-time barkeep 
used to take seriously his responsibility as landlord of 
every square foot reached by his right arm’s mopr2g; 
as though operated by an invisible stop-watch he would, 
at regular and by no means over-long intervals, indi- 
cate with a flourish of the rag that the rent paid by 
your most recent order had expired, proceed to gather 
up your glasses and with either lip or eyebrow in- 
quire,’ ‘What will it be?’ Interpreted, that meant, 
“Who stands for the next one?” 

But in Montreal’s tavern chairs the same rotary 
scheme of rent collection appears to operate. The 
moment glasses are empty, the white-coated, French- 
speaking waiter is quite likely to stand expectantly at 
hand. So his tables furnish little evidence of any 
weakening of the treating habit. Only a few hours’ 
stay is sufficient to demonstrate that chairs give in- 
dispensable equilibrium to the imbiber, enabling him 
to continue sitting instead of being forced to stand— 
as long as he can. When, therefore, a Montreal cus- 
tomer slides quietly to the floor, it makes one wonder 
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whether the sit-down table does not merely favor a 
maximum of comfort along with a maximum of absorp- 
tion. 

One thing is sure—that at no imaginable stand-up bar 
and indeed in no other sit-down barroom anywhere can 
one see such a combination as Montreal’s taverns demon- 
strate—a combination of, first, a highly developed skill 
in the fine points of beer drinking considered as an art; 
and second, the development, at the same time, of an 
amazing and magnificent capacity for sheer quantity. 

“I always take my Frontenac,” so a companion ex- 
plains the result of his years of empirical research, 
“after my Dow. If I forgot and reverse the order, I 
get a head.” 

Over at another table sits one who always gives his 
order for a glass of light along with one of dark and 
then sips them alternately. Across the room sits an- 
other with three bottles of different brands of beer, 
which he proceeds to pour together carefully glass by 
glass—evidently one whose experience and observation 
have made him an exvert if not an artist But if so, 
then a sort of Titanic artist, for you will please ob- 
serve that those three different drinks before him are 
neither glasses nor pints—but quarts! 

It was a Montreal relief worker who first took my 
breath away by ordering two quarts of beer—and later, 
when I was slow on both intake and uptake, two more! 
He put me up against the old puzzle of my days and 
nights in British and French barrooms—of figur- 
ing how to drink enough to lubricate and promote 
the hoped-for interview but not too much for making 
sense out of it. In Europe the problem was solved not 
by lessening the number of drinks—that would have 
appeared unsociable—but, instead, their size. But not 
even in the lowest “pubs” of Swansea or Glasgow did 
I ever see so many drinkers call for nothing but quarts 
—one quart after another. Of this the outcome was 
often plain enough, a quarrel between the French- 
speaking and English-speaking workers, the rowdy sing- 
ing, and finally the free-for-all fight. 

“People who think that beer doesn’t intoxicate are 
crazy,” so a dining-room waitress put her own obser- 
vation of the results. “We see it here all the time, day 
after day. Why, just yesterday, over at that table, two 
men and a woman passed out on beer almost before 
they got started.” . 

“My father,” added her colleague, “he’s always drink- 
ing too much beer and getting cross and nasty. We 
have to handle him with gloves.” 

“How much before get drunk?” replied a French- 
speaking waiter. ‘Well, one day I take maybe twenty 
glass and feel fine. Next day, I-take two—and know 
it best I stop. All depend.” 

It’s fairly easy to figure out. In both Ontario and 
Montreal, regular beer is legally 4 to 4.65 per cent of 
alcohol by weight. Since alcohol weighs about one- 
fourth less than water, that means between 5 and 7 
per cent by volume and hence 10 to 14 per cent by 
“proof.” Since whiskey deserving the title of “100 per 
cent proof” is only 50 per cent alcohol by volume, such 
beer can be considered about one-tenth or one-seventh 
as strong as whiskey. If, therefore, you drink three 
quarts of beer—and in Montreal’s taverns and clubs 
that’s evidently conservative—you will have drunk 
more than one-third of a quart of whiskey. (Ontario 
does not consider its “4.4” intoxicating because the figure 
represents “proof” or 2.2 per cent by volume as com- 
pared with our own 3.2 per cent by weight, or about 4 
per cent by volume. The Board calls intoxicating liquor 
anything 2.5 per cent by volume or over.) 

“Of course nobody ever gets drunk on beer!” That 
assurance had been given repeatedly by white-collared 
Montrealers before I “submerged” to spend some days 
in the taverns. It sounded reasonable. It proved on 
vestigation to be a joke, 
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Montreal’s “harmless cafés” are an even more seri- 
ous joke. ‘You'll buy me some wine or maybe some 
champagne, yes?” urges one of the score of unaccom- 
panied young women the instant she has, uninvited, 
seated herself at your table. As soon as she has thus 
furnished the proprietor enough profit to make her 
dropping in worth while to him, she proceeds to dis- 
cuss the business interests of the oldest profession. 
Usually this requires departure, but in one large café 
located in the city center, departure is made unneces- 
sary by the elevator. 

All common enough on the Continent, to be sure. 
But nowhere hereabouts so openly conducted, so close 
to public runways, so recognized and accepted by pub- 
lic opinion. Nowhere also—and more to the point—so 
definitely built upon a government’s heralded high pur- 
pose of lessening the evils of liquor. For these estab- 
lishments all follow from the wish to favor the satis- 
faction of a gentleman’s thirst along with his hunger. 
So, without being ordered, there comes always a sand- 
wich. Unlike the famous wooden sandwiches of New 
York’s Raines Law, this one is of bread and cheese. 
Nevertheless, I blush to recall that in my innocence 
I started eating it—to my companion’s horror! 

Both tavern and café in Montreal follow directly from 
the Quebec Liquor Commission’s avowed policy of push- 
ing the sale of beer and wine. Active and aggressive 
help in this program is secured from a total of over 
three thousand private and commercial but licensed 
beer taverns, beer and wine cafés and restaurants, and 
beer-selling and beer-delivering grocery stores. Such 
pushing is based upon the apparently sincere belief that 
if people buy more beer and wine, they will not only 
become that much more sober and temperate but will 
also invest just that much less in the whiskies and 
gins which are purchasable only at the government 
liquor stores and on which the government’s profit is 
purposely made much higher—as high as the traffic 
will bear. 

The local friends of temperance protest that this 
policy can hardly be considered a success in the light 
of statistics which indicate that, while in the five pre- 
depression years the use of wine increased by 126 per 
cent and that of beer by nearly 40 per cent, the sales 
of hard liquors also increased by 38.7 per cent. To this 
objection, however, the Commission replies that this 
latter increase is “due mainly to the upward trend 
of American tourists.” The temperance advocates op- 
pose also the Board’s policy of allowing not only the 
brewers and wine-makers but also the distillers to use 
almost every conceivable method of publicity for the 
strenuous and unceasing promotion of sales. Even now 
I can hardly believe that I actually saw in one issue 
of a single Montreal newspaper enough beer and whis- 
key ads to cover any desktop. Such displays furnish 
around 15 per cent of the advertising income of the 
papers in the wet half of the province. In addition to 
enormous and numerous signboards the population is 
literally deluged by direct mail advertising, much of 
it extolling the healthiness of beer. The expense of 
addressing this is cut down by the practice of paying 
the postal department one-half cent for each copy of 
the circulars on the understanding that one is to be 
delivered to every domestic address in the entire area. 

As a result, the Board is able to hand over to the 
provincial government for the benefit of the taxpayers 
an ordinary, fair-times profit of around ten millions— 
about one-fourth of all provincial income. Nevertheless 
the American observer is forced to wonder whether 
this represents good social bookkeeping. 

“Hardly half a dozen here,’ so a table partner ex- 
plained in one of the so-called “clubs” where ‘‘member- 
ship” serves to permit the serving of beer without re- 
gard to hours, “hardly six out of the sixty here have 
jobs. No, I don’t know where they get their money 
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for their quarts [not a pint was visible] though I 
do know that fifteen or twenty of them are living on 
the café earnings of their women friends.” 

“By cutting corners,” he went on, “almost everybody, 
job or no job, can get enough together to buy a bottle 
or two; 25 cents each is cheap enough. Then after 
one or two, he works up courage to raise the price of 
two or three more.” 

His remark recalled a certain American barkeep who 
once registered his deep disgust with near-beer be- 
cause “the damn stuff quenches your thirst while a 
man that puts a couple of real beers under his belt 
just begins to realize he’s thirsty.” 

In line with both, a Montreal sociologist told how a 
recent survey of workers’ living levels had encountered 
a man whose reported outgo fell short of reported in- 
come by several hundred dollars—until he winked to 
the investigators to join him outside. There, out of 
the wife’s hearing, he gave the answer—‘Beer.” 

“They should treat me better here,” exclaimed a half- 
drunk tavern patron. “Eighteen hundred dollars— 
that’s what I’ve passed over to ’em, and in not so long 
a time neither!” 

So it’s easy to understand those Montrealers who be- 
lieve that the aggressive selling policies of the Com- 
mission and the brewers, quite apart from the efforts 
of the winesters and distillers, contribute, with their 
cheap beer, a very real factor of difficulty in the eco- 
nomic condition of the district’s workers. This is made 
all the more believable by the fact that, in spite of the 
huge quantities of beer a-flowing in public places, the 
sale in such taverns, cafés and restaurants count up 
nevertheless to something less than half the gallons 
ordered into the home directly from the grocers. More 
believable, also, by the fact that many workers find 
not only whiskey but also wine so expensive that they 
go in heavily for the maximum kick at minimum price 
represented by “whiskey blanc’’—so heavily that it has 
given commissioners and social workers alike concern. 

This being so, it is all the stranger that, respecting 
either whiskey blanc or beer, Montreal’s social workers 
are so silent—silent if not positively tongue-tied. But 
before discussing that, let’s leave our wet Montreal and 
run over to Toronto. 

In Ontario’s capital there is nowhere to be seen any- 
thing like Montreal’s total of open intoxication. ‘“Blind- 
pigs” serving surreptitious glasses of beer, wine or 
whiskey are findable, but only with difficulty and with 
comparatively little of the vice of either Montreal’s 
“cafes” or “callrooms” (flats in which drinks can be 
enjoyed while blonde or brunette can be phoned for). 
In addition to large signs advising customers not to 
buy permits “unless you can afford them,” the Ontario 
Board instructs its vendors that liquor must not be 
sold: 

To those who abuse it, and sales should not be made 
so as to render possible a continuance of drunken- 
ness; iJ 

To those who from the amount of their purchases 
and from their standing and circumstances are likely 
to be supplying bootleggers; 

When the financial standing of the purchaser is such 
that the sales must be followed by a diminution of the 
comforts of life in the family. 

“We get splendid cooperation from the Board,” said 
the head of an organization handling some thousands 
of needy families. “Persons receiving relief are re- 
ported to it and any found possessing permits are re- 
lieved of them. Including those, the Board ‘lifted’ a 
total of over four thousand permits last year. The 
only trouble is that such persons find no great trouble 
in getting others to purchase for them.” 

“Out of about 38,000 idle job-seekers,” reports the 
head of the provincial employment bureau, “a total of 
2,870 were found to have their individual—and well 
filled—permits.” 
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Beyond question, the average Torontian appears to 
believe that while the law is highly restrictive it does 
receive, outside the “swamp whiskey” or “bottled-in- 
barn” of the back districts in the northern mining coun- 
try, something like genuine enforcement with Dominion 
“Mounties” and provincial and city police all keen 
on the job of arresting “blind-piggers” and bootleg- 
gers,—these last representing mere “bottle-passers” or 
sellers, one drink at a time, of liquor obtained from 
the government stores. Home-brew is permitted on 
formal request. Even with, roughly, one permit to 
every two families, however, it makes such a problem 
of competition and control that a huge tax has lately 
been put on the “makings.” 

As in Montreal, much of the drunkenness that comes 
into court in Toronto is the result of “rub-a-dub” (rub- 
bing alcohol combined with water and paregoric); a 
total investment of less than half a dollar furnishes 
magnificent illusions of grandeur and then a long, long 
sleep to aS many as a dozen near down-and-outs. In 
Toronto, however, such denatured stuff is made less 
necessary, it has to be said, by reason of the bum’s 
ability to buy, with as little as 35 cents plus the use 
of someone’s beer-wine permit, the enormous kick of a 
small bottle of Catawba, a highly fortified and evi- 
dently green or un-aged wine made in the Niagara dis- 
trict. This native wine constitutes about the only “fall- 
down” in the Ontario Board’s evidently sincere effort 
to keep even beer away from those who cannot afford 
it or cannot use it properly. 

They are alive, moreover, to risk in any combination 
of alcohol and gasoline. ‘“That’s so serious,” explained 
one citizen, ‘that if you have your car here with you 
and go out to do any drinking, I’d advise you to leave 
it in the garage; otherwise you might be forced to 
prolong your sojourn here unpleasantly.” The pos- 
session of a permit by a taxi-driver may cause him to 
lose his job. 

The permit system is not felt by the average Toron- 
tian to pass unconscionable authority over individual 
habits over to the vendor, though many workers com- 
plain about the “graft” of its required dollar and two 
dollars. But in spite of what looks like fairly general 
satisfaction with the system, continuous pressure is be- 
ing exerted by a province-wide Moderation League for 
the adoption of such ofe Quebec’s arrangement as will 
permit taverns or beer-parlors, the serving of beer 
and wines by at least a small number of hotels and 
restaurants and the right of brewers, winesters and 
distillers to advertise. These “improvements” are all 
urged, of course, in the name of “larger government 
profit and smaller citizen tax”—with the help mainly 
of “more tourists from down south,” meaning U. S. 
They get considerable following from both the work- 
ers wanting draught beer and the employers wanting 
wine with meals. “At present you can’t give a hotel 
dinner party,” these latter explain, in terms that have 
a familiar sound, “without renting a room upstairs 
for serving the cocktails. That results in lots more 
intoxication than if wine could be served downstairs.” 

How long will Ontario resist these pressures and thus 
continue so vastly different from Quebec? Nobody 
knows For the answer lies in the realm of politics 
and in this realm the question of government income 
and taxes may at any moment, especially during hard 
times, become supreme. And when it does, then the 
pressure of politics and of political-governmental bud- 
gets tends to make it little less than unpatriotic and 
bad form for anyone to mention such intangible and 
high-brow matters as human well-being and _ social 
bookkeeping. 

This putting of the liquor question into the field not 
only of politics but of government profits, smaller 
taxes and increased local business through greater lure 
of tourists—this tying of political and big business 
man together with a cord labelled “good citizenship”— 
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this it is that constitutes, surely, the “catch” in the 
Canadian system. Certainly nothing is plainer than 
that to some extent in Toronto and to a vastly greater 
extent in Montreal, those persons who are closest to 
the point where the local plan impinges on the mass- 
citizen are in the most embarrassing possible position 
when it comes to giving testimony of their observa- 
tion and experience. “We have to observe,” said one 
of these in Toronto, “that the part played by alcohol 
in causing poverty and the need of help is becoming 
greater than under the period of prohibition which 
ended in ’27.” 


If that is true in Ontario, it must be vastly truer in 
Quebec, yet: “A few years ago we were spanked’’—so 
ran not the exact words but the general tenor of the 
testimony of the executives of Montreal’s social organi- 
zations, “spanked for giving facts about the social costs 
of liquor. Today, in spite of the fact that our case 
records show few cases of alcoholism, we nevertheless 
feel sure that worker-group expenditures for beer, wines 
and especially whiskey blanc contribute heavily to our 
burdens. We’d rather not say exactly, except that we 
had hoped you in the States would try prohibition for 
a generation; also that if somebody would only find a 
way to make prohibition genuinely prohibit, we here 
would all be delighted to cast for it a cool million 
votes.” 


The very real difficulty in both cities is that such or- 
ganizations are quite likely to be headed by the city’s 
most distinguished laymen who are either directly or 
indirectly dependent on brewing and distilling profits. 
Under such circumstances all talk of temperance— 
meaning smaller profits and higher taxes—is likely to 
represent little less than a mean and unpatriotic dispo- 
sition. Even the churches are prevented from any- 
thing like unity on the desirability of temperance edu- 
cation. In Toronto your neighbor in the next pew may 
take your enthusiasm for it as a slap at his beloved 
Conservative Party and its favorite child, the present 
liquor plan’ In Montreal you, as a pastor or a college 
professor, may protest against a move to locate one of 
those abominable cafés within less than legal distance 
from your church or campus. But if you do, there’s 
a fair chance that the commissioner will be a member 
of your church or your board of trustees and will reply 
that, after all, he’s paid by the taxpayers to promote 
the sale of light wines and beers. So while in Ontario 
certain prohibition societies keep fighting with the help 
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of certain churches not so 
against the Quebec-ifying of the Ontario plan, any 
temperance effort in Montreal, outside that of the 
Catholic Order of St. Frances, so lacks public esteem 
that certain citizens practically refused to talk with 
me even though they were secretly contributing to local 
anti-alcohol societies. At the same time the attitude 
at the other end of society is likely to be merely 
that control represents ‘Nothing but class legislation! 
Anything like good liquor is too expensive for any- 
body but aristocrats.” 

Yet it would look as though neither the all-round 
results in Montreal and Toronto nor in Canada as a 
whole (of the eight control plans outside prohibition in 
Prince Edward’s Island, all but Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick require individual permits) warrant what ap- 
pears a general closing of the debate. Among the 
Dominion’s nine million citizens the governments do 
a total annual business under normal, pre-depression 
conditions of $193,000,000 and secure a profit amounting 
to roughly one-seventh of their governmental income. 
*(The Quebec board makes the point that its plan has 
made liquor seven times as profitable as under war- 
time prohibition.) At the same time the Dominion’s 
period of “control” has seen such increases as these: 
108 per cent in the per capita consumption of spirits in 
five years, 50 per cent per capita increase in that of 
malt liquors in seven years, and 346 per cent per capita 
increase in that of wines in nine years. 

As a further result it comes about that of all the 
net alcohol absorbed by the population during the year, 
29 per cent was in the form of whiskey, 17% per cent 
in the form of wine, and 53 per cent in the form of 
beer. (A portentous figure this last, in view of the 
claim that over 80 per cent of our own pre-war liquor 
traffic represented beer.) 

Plainly enough those Montreal quarts do count up 
enough to represent a “kick.” Plainly enough, too, the 
figures do support the arguments of the critics to the 
effect that, beyond all question, governmental control 
serves to give to all kinds of drinking an enormously 
higher status and recognition——to make it more the 
accepted vogue—than ever known before, a change 
viewed with much concern of course by organizations 
in touch with the country’s youth. 


much for prohibition as 


*Italics our own. 





If There Were No Church Papers 


Suppose the Church papers had not been published 
during the last hundred years, what do you suppose 


would be the condition of our Church today. This 
question was put to the Executive Secretaries of our 
Church, and some other church leaders, and they 
answered : 

The amazing growth of Foreign Missions would have 
been impossible. 

Home Missions would be practically paralyzed. 

Better provision for the aged and infirm ministers 
and for needy widows and orphans of deceased min- 
isters would have been impossible. 


The proper equipping and endowing of our Chris- 
tian schools and colleges would have been impossible. 

The welfare of every department of Church work 
would be endangered. 

The Church would have missed the spirit of unity 
and fellowship among its members, which the Church 
papers have promoted. 

“Church Paper Week” in former years has been 
late in the fall, but this year it is September 17-24, 
the first special season on the Church calendar. 











Book Reviews 








Books are not made for furniture but there is nothing that so beau- 
tifully furnishes a house. A little library growing each year is an honor- 


able part of a man’s history. 


It is a man’s duty to love books A library 


is not a luxury but one of the necessities of life—-Henry Ward Beecher. 





TODAYS YOUTH AND TOMORROW’S WORLD 
By STANLEY HIGH 
Price: Cloth $1.00; paper, 60c. 
Published by Fr.endship Press. 

A group of young people in a local church found 
that their Sunday evening meetings were not in “very 
good ecclesiastical standing.” They were viewed with 
a good deal of suspicion and perhaps a little alarm by 
the older people. In the frank fashion of young people, 
they talked the matter over in an open meeting. Their 
conclusion was summed up by one young man: 

“The trouble is,’ he said, ‘“‘we’ve been having a lot 
of meetings, but they haven’t got us anywhere. We 
have done a lot of talking, but there hasn’t been much 
point to it. Now this is our church, and we are church 
young people. The church’s job is religion. That 
ought to be our job, too. How would it be if we worked 
out a series of discussions about religion, and made 
the topics so definite that we’d know from the begin- 
ning that we were heading somewhere, and that if we 
kept going we might arrive?” 

That opinion got a good round of applause . 

“I’m all for it,” said another boy, “provided we keep 
the discussions down to earth. I mean down to the 
earth where we are living. Most of the time when we 
talk about religion we are too vague. What if we have 
some meetings to discuss Christ’s plan for the world, 
and what we can do about it?” 

The problems discussed and the way they discussed 
them make up the outline of this book. Any young 
person will find inspiration in these pages. It is a most 
readable and thought-provoking presentation of the 
problems which must be faced by Today's Youth in 
Tomorrow's World. Leaders of young people will gain 
help from seeing how one group worked through a 
definite problem. The illustrations used and the facts 
given would make this a valuable book, aside from its 
greater value as an illustration of a series of vesper 
studies. 

In the last chapter, Dr. High says: “To a very real 
extent, America’s place in the world of the next fifty 
years is being determined by the preparation that is 
going on in these informal, but often intensely serious 
Sunday gatherings of youth” 

We realize that many of our vesper meetings are not 
having a very large part in determining America’s 
place in the world. This book will inspire young people 
and leaders of young people to go forward in planning 
better meetings.—L. W. 0. r 





FIRST FRIENDS OF THE FINEST FRIEND 
By CHARLES E. GUICE 


Pastor of J. J. White Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
McComb, Miss. Price, $1.00 
The author presents clearly an idea of the book in 
a well-selected title—‘First Friends of the Finest 
Friend.” The friendship of the Master and the Twelve 
is vividly pictured by a character discussion of each 
of the apostles. 


The scriptural background of each is carefully and 
accurately examined and with tradition is called to 
light and linked with the imaginary and given promi- 
nence in the light of careful research. Suggested con- 
clusions derived from these sources are presented in 
scholarly manner with reasonable application to human 
life. The outstanding characteristic of each apostle 
forms the basis of character presentation. Naming but 
a few of these will give the reader a reasonable idea 
of style and nature of the book—viz.: 

Simon Zelotes is presented as the average man; 
Bartholomew the sincere man; Andrew the man who 
could lead men to Jesus; Peter the whole-hearted man. 
Every one who reads will want the account of “Peter— 
the whole-hearted man.” It is worthwhile if used for 
no other purpose than for the presentation of ‘“Judas— 
the man who betrayed his best Friend.” 

Any Bible student should benefit by use of this book. 
The casual reader will find it interesting and the in- 
structor of youth who presents Bible through character 
study will find it a rich source of helpful material.— 
R. L. Landis, Director of Religious Education, Synod 
of Mississippi. 





BUILDERS OF A NEW WORLD 
By Ropert M. BARTLETT 
Published by Friendship Press 
Price: Cloth $1.00; Paper, 60c. 

This book gives a strong presentation of the theme, 
“The Christian Mission in the world today.” The de- 
velopment is made through a study of the leading per- 
sonalities in this and other countries. The life stories 
of men and women who are building a new world gives 
the book a place in every church library. It will make 
an inspiring reading course and will serve as a source 
of illustrative material to program builders. 

The chapter headings show the points which the 
author discusses: 

I. Finding Life. 
II. The Blue-Print Mind. 
III. The Simple Life. 
IV. Communism and the Christian Revolution. 
V. The New Patriotism. 
VI. War or Peace. 
VII. Who Is Responsible? 
VIII. The Miracle of History. 

The opening page reflects the spirit of the entire 
book: 

“An American explorer, who had spent two years 
among the savages of the Amazon, received one day 
an urgent call to leave the jungle for the nearest town. 
With the help of the chief and a train of attendants, 
he attempted a forced march of three days through the 
jungle to the nearest settlement. Without grumbling, 
the party made extraordinary speed for the first day 
and the second On the third morning, however, when 
it was time to start, the explorer found all the natives 
sitting on their haunches, looking solemn and making 
no preparations to leave. On asking the chief what 
the trouble was, he received the answer: “They are 
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waiting. They cannot move farther until their souls 
catch up with their bodies.’ 

“In contrast with the primitive ways of these men 
of the jungle, we pride ourselves upon our advanced 
and elaborate civilization. Their striking comment 
makes us wonder whether our souls have not gone un- 
tended while we have been busy gratifying our physi- 
cal desires. We have been worshipping the gods of the 
machines we perfected instead of the God who directs 
the mind-power behind those machines. And now the 
years of depression have made us think seriously about 
the Machine Age which has betrayed us!” 

We are indebted to the Missionary Education Move- 
ment for the splendid books which they are bringing 
out this summer.—JL. W. C. 





OUR MOVIE-MADE CHILDREN 
By H. J. FoRMAN 
Published by Macmillan Co, 1933 
Price, $2.50 


This book ought to be compulsory reading for every 
parent, and for every worker with young people. We 
hope that adult advisers will get it, read it carefully, 
pass it on to parents. Readers of The Christian Century 
have learned through the two fine series on the movies 
written by Mr. Fred Eastman, that the movies consti- 
tute one of the gravest problems our country faces. 
This volume substantiates Mr. Eastman. It contains 
the popular report of the first comprehensive survey 
that has been made of the movies. This survey was 
made by the Payne Fund, the investigation being con- 
ducted by some of our leading educators. 

No heavy book this! The main results of the in- 
vestigation are given by Mr. Payne, in a book that 
is as readable as a good novel. The style is smooth, 
graphic, understandable 

Such questions as the following are dealt with: Who 
goes to the movies? What do they see? How much do 
they remember? The effect of the movies on the sleep 
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of children. 
a year! ) 
duct. 
crime. 

“But the chances are more than ever that they will 
encounter upon the screen an unsavory sex picture, a 
crime picture, poorly and superficially contrived, or 
something bristling with vulgarity and innuendo, abound- 
ing in shoddy characters with tawdry goals in life, of 
questionable morals or occupations, or wholly immoral. 
And if that be true, and since children and young people 
retain a great deal of the impression left upon them 
by scenes and characters on the screen, it comes home 
to us irresistibly not only that we must more and more 
carefully select the pictures which our children are 
to attend, but with sharp insistence, too, we must de- 
mand better pictures on the screen. A demand suffi- 
ciently cogent, one supported by box-office evidence; 
that is, patronage of good pictures and neglect of the 
bad, is virtually certain te be heeded.” (Page 53.) 

The author does not attempt to provide a solution. 
He is simply stating the facts. It is then up to par- 
ents—and the Church—to do something about those 
facts. He gives full recognition to the wonderful possi- 
bilities for good inherent in pictures, and gives due 
credit for the great pictures, such as ‘‘Ben Hur,” and 
“The Covered Wagon.’—H. G. Goodykoontz. 


HANDBOOK OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
Edited by M. PHELAN 

Cokesbury Press. Price, $1.50 

This is the seventh edition of a compilation first pub- 
lished in 1915. Since that time, revisions have been 
made, principally in statistical matter. The present 
edition, however, has been projected on broader lines, 
and representatives of all the principal denominations 
and many smaller ones were asked to furnish material 
on their Churches. The result is a book which, while 
by no means exhaustive, should prove very helpful as 
a reference book. 


(Parents should read this chapter once 
Horror and fright pictures. Movies and con- 
Movie-made_ criminals. Sex-delinquency and 
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Religious Press Fatalities 


HILE attending a conference of editors of the 
] Religious Press of the United States and 
Canada, one member feit that each speaker 
should have begun with the ancient salute of the 
gladiator, “Morituri salutamus.” July seems to have 
been an especially fatal month. The Presbyterian 
Magazine, of our sister Church, U. S. A., was discon- 
tinued with that issue, and The Record of Christian 
Work, with fifty-two years of honorable service in con- 
nection with the Northfield Bible School, also an- 
nounced suspension of publication due to shrinkage of 
both subscriptions and advertising resources. Church 
Management, which takes over the subscription list, 
will have a special department called “The Northfield 
Pulpit.” We are sorry to lose these two friends from 
our exchange list, both for the intrinsic loss and for 
the cause of which the loss is a symptom. In a day 
when the “pulp magazines” can flourish, it would seem 
that our Church papers and magazines are all the 
more needed. 


Thornwell Orphanage 
Distinguishes Itself 


All of us know that our orphanages are perennially 
“hard-up,” and that the present time is no exception. 
Therefore we feel that there is an added element of 
heroism in the action of Dr. L. Ross Lynn, the super- 
intendent, and of the Board of Trustees of the Thorn- 
well Orphanage when they officially refuse to accept 
their allotment of the educational funds of the state 
because the money is in part derived from the beer 
tax. 

We believe that the Lord can easily make this up 
to them. Perhaps you would like to help him by 
putting a dollar bill into an envelope and addressing 
it to Thornwell Orphanage, Clinton, S. C., care of 
Rey. L. Ross Lynn. 

This notice is being put in without the knowledge 
of Dr. Lynn or the Board. 
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Ovctiaakal Cousitio’ 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


ELIGIOUS BODIES (the Government census of 
R the American churches) and other sources of 

information reveal some very astonishing and 
surprising facts. There are, in the sixteen Southern 
States, 1,500 counties. In 267 of these there is no 
church or Sunday school reported by either the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., or the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. It would be a waste of money to provide 
religious privileges for people who are already ade- 
quately served. Sixty-four of these counties have a 
larger church membership than a non-church member- 
ship, and therefore may be considered as counties whose 
people are being adequately served by other denomina- 
tions. Two hundred and three counties, not preémpted 


by other denominations, having no Presbyterian church 


or Sunday school, have a combined population of 
2,211,610 people, of whom 1,501,348 are not members 
of any church. 

‘The population in the two hundred and three over- 
looked counties is equal to that of twelve cities the size 
of Richmond, Virginia, or seventy cities as large as 
Pensacola, Florida. If it were announced that there 
were twelve cities the size of Richmond, or seventy 
cities with a population equal to that of Pensacola. 
in which there was no Presbyterian church or Sunday 
school, it would be startling indeed. In the city of 
Richmond, only thirty-four out of every hundred peo- 
ple are not members of some church—while in the 
two hundred and three neglected counties sixty-eight 
out of every hundred, or exactly double the same num- 
ber as in the city of Richmond, are not members of 
any church. 

While the need and opportunity in these overlooked 
counties is very amazing and challenging, there are 
an equal number of counties in the South in which 
one or more Presbyterian churches are reported, where 
the need and opportunity is even greater. Take, for 
instance, the Synod of Kentucky. Every county in 
Guerrant Presbytery, has ‘one or more Presbyterian 
churches and Sunday schools—in fact, in Breathitt 
County, the Presbyterian Church, U. S., leads all other 
denominations. This is not true in any other county 
in the state. Yet, in Guerrant Presbytery, eighty-seven 
out of every one hundred of the population are not 
members of any church. The Sunday-school enroll- 
ment has a far worse showing. 


$1,600 will support a Sunday-school worker. 


There are other populous counties in Kentucky, in 
which there are Presbyterian churches and Sunday 
schools, where more than ninety out of every hundred 
people are not members of any church. 

Only two of the fifty-five counties in West Vir- 
ginia do not have a Presbyterian church or Sunday 
school, yet it is possible that no other state of equal 
population affords a greater need and a greater op- 
portunity for Sunday-school extension than West Vir- 
ginia. 

There are hundreds of communities in the sixteen 
Southern States that are waiting, and have been wait- 
ing for years for some one to come and conduct a 
Sunday school. With what the synod will provide, 
With 
what may be secured on the field, $600 will support a 
Sunday-school worker for a county which has no church 
or Sunday school, for a whole year. $100 will furnish 
a Sunday-school worker to a presbytery for the sum- 
mer months. $25 will enable a community which has 
no trained leadership to have a leadership for a daily 
vacation Bible school for two weeks. $12 will pro- 
vide free literature for a new Sunday school of fifty 
persons for three months. Will not every Sunday school 
in the Assembly set a goal for Rally Day, and try to 
work to it? Remember that, if we are to make 
America Christian, we must make it Christian at the 
sources of its supply. Many of the men and women 
who become criminals were born and reared in these 
communities where there are no Sunday schools. The 
criminal costs of the United States Government are 
$13,000,000,000 a year. If more money were spent 
for Sunday schools, the criminal costs of the nation 
would decrease. In addition, a matter which vitally 
concerns all of us who believe in the I.ord Jesus Christ 
as our Saviour, the souls of the boys and girls and 
men and women of these communities may be saved 
through the means of Sunday-school extension. If we 
are to win the world to know Jesus Christ, it is neces- 
sary that we make America Christian, that through 
a Christian America we may be instruments in God’s 
hands for bringing the knowledge of the truth to the 
people of the whole earth. 

Our success in evangelism will depend upon the num- 
ber of people whom we are able to enlist in our Sun- 
day schools, and condition for the acceptance of the 
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gospel. Our success upon the foreign field will de- 
pend upon good strong bases at home. We cannot have 
rivers without springs; we cannot have clear and beau- 
tiful rivers from muddy springs. Country communi- 
ties today in which the children are growing up to 
manhood and womanhood without a knowledge of 
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Christ are the springs of the nation’s life. What must 
we expect from communities which have no Sunday 
schools. God is calling for patriots of peace by dedi- 
cation of service and money to save America by mak- 


ing it Christian at the fountains of its life. 











One Boy and His Sunday-School Lesson 


By MARGARET HOYT 


LFRED was a newsboy, one of five brothers 
A who lived in the run-down section of town. 

When he made enough money he had a “hot 
dog” for his dinner, when he did not, he pulled his 
belt a little tighter and went to bed hungry, unless 
one of his brothers were extra fortunate: But on 
Sundays always the family had a good dinner from 
the Saturday sales of the papers. 

It was the Sunday following Christmas—a raw, 
bleak, windy afternoon—and Alfred was sitting with 
some other newsboys in his class at the mission Sun- 
day school.- Right in the middle of the lesson came 
an interruption in the form of a loud “Meow,” fol- 
lowed by a series of pitiful meows. One boy stirred, 
another said, “Let me go, I’ll run that old cat away.” 

“Now,” thought the teacher, “is my chance to teach 
these boys a lesson about caring for God’s creatures.” 





And following the thought she said: “Boys, did you 
know that cat belonged to old Mrs. Jones who died 
last night?” No, the boys did not know it. ‘“Well,” 
she continued, “the poor cat has no one to take care 
of it. I expect it is cold and hungry and lonesome. 
Poor kitty!” That was all and the lesson continued. 

Later, the teacher was detained at the mission after 
the boys had gone, and when she stepped out on the 
porch a strange sight met her eyes. Alfred, of all the 
boys, was feeding the cat! He was feeding it out 
on the sidewalk in front of his house. When he saw 
her he called: ‘‘Miss Emma, see! We had a little 
dinner left over today and I am giving it to Mrs. 
Jones’ cat. I will remember her next Sunday, too, 
because on Sundays we have enough to have a little 
left over.” 





The R. O. R. Class 


By MARGARET HOYT 


HE R. O. R. class was the problem of the Sun- 
day school. It was all the leaders could do to 
get them to come to Sunday school, because they 

had reached the age of fourteen and one-half and 
were too old to attend Sunday school any longer—they 
must sleep late on Sunday mornings. There were 
only four girls in the class, and the superintendent 
had just about decided that it was an impossible situ- 
ation. When the girls did come, they sat at the back 
of the room and looked bored. 

Then one day, a young man came to the Sunday 
school, a young man on fire to do personal work and 
to get others to do it. He agreed to teach the class. 
Somehow in the first lesson he interested the girls. 
That week they met for a social, good time. They 
had such a good time that the next week they met 








again. Then it became the habit to meet once a week, 
and of course if one comes to the class meeting they 
must come to Sunday school. The teacher next sug- 
gested that they might bring younger brothers and sis- 
ters, and friends. The Sunday school began te grow 
and that class seemed to feel that it was their personal 
responsibility to see to it that the Sunday school should 
grow. At their class meetings they memorized Scrip- 
ture until they had learned the whole of the Scrmon 
on the Mount. The whole atmosphere of the Sundav 
school changed and, instead of being a problem, that 
class soon became the backbone of the Sunday school. 
Then, a few years passed and should we look for that 
class today we could not find it—every one of those 
four girls has a class of her own and is busy telling 
others of the loving Saviour whom she serves. 
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If Only One Has Eyes to See! 


By MYRTLE WILLIAMSON 


(These sketches 
from life everywhere, 


from the journeyings of a 
if only one has eyes to see. 


Sunday-school worker through her presbytery are glimpses 
They show what the determination of one woman will 


do; the influence of good stories on children; the trazic testimony of “the little wh‘te church” wherever it 
may be; the miracle of love as it constantly transforms into a home the unattractiveness of four ugly walls ) 


HE winding road led through open fields in such 

a crooked manner that the driver was tempted 

to believe that it followed the snake’s trail in- 
stead of the proverbial cow’s path. At last the woman 
in the car ahead who had volunteered to guide the 
driver across the fields to the other highway stopped 
her car and pointed to a little frame church in the 
process of being built. “There it is,” she called as 
she let out her clutch and drove away. Inquiry as 
to who was building the church led the seeker of in- 
formation to a grocery store in which lived as well as 
worked the woman whose determination not to live in 
a community without a church had begun the move- 
ment which was ending in the erection of the small 
building on the highway. 

The story she told of the building was like a tale 
from the annals of foreign missions: one man had 
given the grounds, others parts of the lumber, others 
had donated money, and still others had given of 
their time and strength, until at last the little build- 
ing was nearing completion. 

“We don’t know who will come to preach for us 
when it is finished,” she said, “but surely some one 
will!” 

For two Sundays crowds gathered to wait for the 
preacher who promised to come but was prevented from 
coming. Songs were sung, prayer was offered, a lay 
worker gave a Bible talk. The people planned to meet 
each Sunday whether a minister could be secured or 
not. On the third Sunday one arrived, a man who 
loved the Lord and who served him earnestly; who 
through the week worked the farm he rented fifteen 
miles away, but who was willing to drive over one or 
two Sundays each month to preach to people whose 
educational opportunities far outnumbered his—to peo- 
ple who gave of their best to build the church and 
to whose needs he gives of his best. Is it 
enough that we sit idly by? 


* * a 


The children trooped eagerly into the room at the 
rear of the school building as the bell rang for dis- 
missal. Fifty-five out of the sixty-five first- and second- 
graders had stayed for the story hour which “the story- 
telling ladies” gave each afternoon of that week. Thre> 
mothers followed the group of children and sat quietly 


at the back until the session was over. Then one of 
the mothers hurried to the front: “I had no idea i: 
was you doing the work here this week,” she said. “I 
am a Baptist, but I worked with the Presbyterians in 
one of the camps out from Kilgore and Ill always 
be ready to help them in any way I can.” As she 
turned away she added: “I do hope you are going 
to open work in this camp—it is so sorely needed.”’ 


The little white church looked attractive among th 
trees, but it was heartbreaking to come close enough 
to see that all the window-panes were broken out, 
that the door stood wide open, that the pews were 
overturned and scattered, the organ broken past all 
using, and the stove useless, with its pipe carried off. 
When questions were asked in the ccmmunity about 
the church, the answer was that one denomination had 
taken the church off its list because the congregation 
could not meet the financial obligations; another de- 
nomination sent a preacher who came regularly until 
one Sunday the congregation could only give him one 
dollar instead of the five promised him. Since then, 
it was said, the little white church has been a church 
only in name; it stands open to the weather and to 
all kinds of idlers; it is spoken of in connection with 
things which are not to the glory of God. Yet in the 
shadow of this little church boys and girls are grow- 
ing up who want, who need religious training, boys and 
girls who see the church yet miss the things for which 
it should stand. Are they to blame for the attitude 
of one girl in her early teens who, when she saw 
the young Presbyterian minister just beginning work 
in the community, said: ‘He looks all right, but I 
guess he’s just somebody else wanting to be taken care 
of!” 

Can we blame the little white church? 


* ok * 


Jack’s mother waited for the visitor’s second call 
to end. Just as they were preparing to say good-bye 
she said: “I want to tell vou what Jack said yesterday. 
He was looking at the picture you gave him of Jesus 
and said: ‘Mother, ever since that lady gave me this 
picture and told me those stories I’ve known Jesus.’ ” 

The visitor looked at Jack and said: “You're a 
friend of Jesus’ now, aren’t you, Jack? I hope you 
will always be.” 

Jack’s eyes were very bright as he answered earnestly, 
joyfully: “I’m going to be!” 

* * uk 


Opening a Christmas package is a wonderful thing! 
Brown, ugly paper comes off to reveal inner wrappings, 
tinsel, stars of gold—as lovely as the gift itselfi—sym- 
bols of the season. Visiting in the ugly little houses 
of the oil field is very much like that-—outwardly the 
tiny shacks stand with little to challenge the imagina- 
tion and with much to raise the question of whether 
or not so small, so unattractive a place could ever be 
a home. The door opens It is not hard 
for one who sees to believe in miracles! Perhaps only 
once will one find a singer who studied in Paris and 
who is now glad for a stretch of woods where she can 
keep in practice; or a woman who has lived fifteen 
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vears in India, and knows the entire Orient from hav- 
ing lived there for other years. But one finds constantly 
four narrow walls transformed by love into a home; 
one finds constantly individuals who have created 
something from almost nothing—individuals of every 
type, of every kind known to the human race! It is 
not long before one finds oneself holding his breath 
with eagerness as he waits for the opening of the door! 


It is impossible to guess what new, what glad sur- 
prise will be revealed if only one has eyes to see! 
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A Vacation Church School Group, Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Peter and the Crippled Hen 






By KATE PAYNE OWENS 


ETER’S daddy was a pecan picker. Peter loved 
to go along and help, and some days Daddy would 
sing cowboy songs as they walked. But lately 

Daddy hadn’t been singing and Peter knew that it was 
because they didn’t get much money for the pecans 
this year. There hadn’t been much for the children 
to eat except red beans, and their clothes were getting 
more and more ragged. On these chill autumn morn- 
ings little Mary Sue wrapped a piece of an old quilt 
about her ‘to keep warm. So although Peter was only 
five years old, he knew that was why Daddy didn’t 
sing the cowboy songs any more. For days his little 
heart had been heavy too as he trudged up the hills 
and downinto the canyons where the pecans grew best. 

But somehow his heart wasn’t so heavy this morn- 
ing and he didn’t miss the cowboy songs so much. 
Yesterday there had been a lady in the village who 
had gathered all the children in an empty store and 
told them Jesus stories and taught them songs. The 
song he liked best was one that said: “Our Heavenly 
Father Cares.” He couldn’t remember all of the 
words, but he knew what it meant, for the Sunday- 
school lady had said: “The Heavenly Father takes 
care of you all the time.” Surely that meant that he 
would take care of Mother and Daddy and the four 
little children too. And the lady had said she was 
going to start a Sunday school. Peter didn’t know 
what a Sunday school was and Mother said she’d never 
seen one either, but if you learned songs and heard 
Jesus stories then he knew he’d like it. 


But he must hurry and pick fast for he was going 
back to hear the Sunday-school lady again this after- 
noon, and maybe he’d learn the rest of the words about 
“Our Heavenly Father Cares.” Peter thought: “I 
wish I had a gift to take to the teacher.” But what 
was there to take? 


All morning long little Peter worked fast putting 


pecans into the big bag, and all the time he kept 
thinking, what could he take to the Sunday-school 
lady? He could carry some pecans, but then anybody 
could go out and gather pecans in the woods. He 
wished he hadn’t lost that whistle he had once. So 
all morning long he worked fast and thought hard, 
but he couldn’t think of a thing he could give away. 
Finally, Daddy called from the top of a tree: “The 
sun is straight up, Peter, let’s go home for dinner.” 
So they started back to the village, Daddy carrying 
the big bag on his back. 

It was on the way home that Peter thought of his 
crippled hen. That was what he would give the 
Sunday-school lady! Daddy had brought it—a little 
crippled chicken—from a’ ranch where he worked a" 
long time ago. He could hardly wait. He hurried 
home and ate his bowl of red beans, all except a few 
that he saved for the hen. Then he went out in the 
backyard and fed the hen and took her up and ran 
ever so fast down to the empty store. 

Some of the children were already there sitting on 
the steps—and—yes, there was the Sunday-school lady 
showing them pictures in her Bible. Peter was so 
out of breath that it was hard to talk, but he held up 
the crippled hen to the Sunday-school lady and said: 
“T brought you a hen.” 


Peter was surprised at what happened then, for he 
had never seen anybody cry when they were happy. 
But there were tears in the eyes of the teacher as she 
knelt on the grass and hugging Peter and the crippled 
hen both to her said: “Oh, Peter, I can’t take your 
hen, for I have to go on the bus back to the city, but 
listen Peter, if a king should some day offer me his 
crown, it wouldn’t make me half as happy.” And 
somehow, although he couldn’t understand it, Peter 
knew that he had given the Sunday-school lady some- 
thing better than a hen. 










































Learning to Know God Better 
By MARY KELLER 


HE Negro Woman’s Training School and the 
Negro Synod met in May at Stillman Institute 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. On the same days that 

the men and women were having their conferences, the 
Negro boys and girls met in the afternoons, after 
regular school was out, to learn to know God better. 
The first day was spent in discovering some of the 
things in nature that teach us about God. 

“There’s grass and trees and flowers,” listed Virginia. 

“And lightnting-bugs and grasshoppers,” added Sam. 

“And hills and clouds and rain .”’ began 
Ethel. 

“And the rainbow,” put in Imogene. “It tells us 
that God is watching and taking care of us.” 

“Q listen!” said Pearl, “I hear something!” 

“The wind,” said Martha. 

“Frogs,” said Arthur. 

“Roosters,” said Tim. 

“Birds,” said Clara. 

“Everywhere we go we find something that tells us 
about him, don’t we?” asked Alice. 

“His love is round about us like the air,” said the 
teacher. ‘Would you like to sing about it?” 


“How strong and sweet my Father’s care, 
That round about me, like the air, 
Is with me always, ev’rywhere, 

He cares for me.” (sang the children) 


“We wouldn’t ever be afraid if we remembered that,” 
said Mattie. 

“And it would be easier to be good,” said Jim. 

“As we learn to know him better it will be easier 
to remember that he loves and cares for us always,” 
said the teacher. ‘Do you think the second verse of 
the song means that? Shall we sing it now as a 
prayer?” 


“O. keep me ever in thy love, 

Dear Father, watching from above, 

And let me still thy mercy prove, 
And care for me.” 


But people cannot ever really know God just through 
the things in nature. There is only one way to truly 
know him; and during this Vacation Church School 
the boys and girls came to know more of the love and 
care of that One who said: ‘He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father.” 





A Demonstration of Sunday-School Extension 


By JOHN W. FRIEND 


ID YOU ever hear of a thriving, successful Pres- 
byterian Sunday school carrying on in a build- 
ing which was formerly a Methodist church? 

That is certainly an exact reversal of what we have 
come to believe is the normal thing. Rev. William Mc- 
Clanahan White was speaking with perfect accuracy 
when, some years ago, he wrote for the Union Semi- 
nary Review an article entitled “The Presbyterian 
Evacuation of Eastern Virginia,” and demonstrated 
how, by gradual withdrawal from the country section, 
we had lost a life-giving stream of new members for 
our city churches, reinforcements without which no 
city church could expect to survive at other than “a 
poor, dying rate.” The question in Dr. White’s mind 
was this: “Why should other Churches flourish and 
the Presbyterian Church not grow?” And the answer 
is in the words of Dr. White himself: “To my mind, 
it seemed to lie in the country round about, no back 
country to draw from, nowhere to get recruits from. 
In Lower Virginia and Eastern Carolina the Presby- 
terian Church had its preéminence in the days of Par- 
son Blair and Parson Buchanan. And so the thing 
came home to me that the Presbyterian Church had left 
undone the work in the country, and especially among 
the poor people in the country. Presbyterians had over- 
looked that particular work; and when there is no 
back country to draw from, growth is simply impossi- 
ble.” What Dr. White said of Eastern Virginia might 
doubtless with equal exactness have been written of 90 
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per cent of the territory of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Many of our largest urban congregations are 
gradually dying of dry rot, because they have no 
“back country” from which to draw recruits and are 
making no effort to build up such support. 


That was certainly true of the churches in Peters- 
burg when, something more than thirty years ago, Dr. 
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White was called from Lewisburg, W. Va., to the pas- 
torate of the Second Church. There had been vigorous 
Presbyterian churches in the nearby counties, but they 
had been allowed to die. There had been fruitful mis- 
sion points in the outlying sections of the city itself, 
but they had either been abandoned or sold to sister 
denominations. 

Dr. White at once organized a Home Missionary 
Society, one of those “‘old-fashioned” groups which our 
modern ideas of efficiency have outlawed. The Society 
still functions, the only one, by the way, in East Han- 
over Presbytery. It meets monthly, plans its work 
and receives the offerings of its members. Those offer- 
ings enable them to employ a student from the Union 
Theological Seminary as an assistant to the pastor. 
The student comes to Petersburg each weekend and 
preaches the same sermon three times to three separate 
congregations. In the morning, he is at the Gregory 
Memorial Church at Prince George Court House, about 
five miles southeast of Petersburg. When Dr. White 
first visited it, he found the church “shut up, no preach- 
ing for several years there; and that spectacle of a 
good and complete Presbyterian church, pews, organ, 
pulpit and Bible, everything, shut up for several years 
with bees’ and birds’ nests built between the shutters 
and windows, was one of the incidents that was used 
to give rise to this Society.” ‘Today there is a thriving 
Sunday school there under the superintendency of Mr. 
J. Jordan Temple, a grandson of Rev. W. F. C. Greg- 
ory, in whose memory the church was named, a super- 
intendent who also finds time to be an efficient ruling 
elder, the president of a bank and the prosecuting at- 
torney for his county. 

In the afternoon, the student assistant is at Rose- 
wood, midway between Petersburg and Hopewell. This 
was formerly a union chapel, but in this case the other 
denominations did the evacuating, and in 1928, at the 
suggestion of one of the most interested workers, an 
Episcopalian, the work was wholly turned over to us. 
During the days of the World War, this chapel, located 
on the edge of Camp Lee, was greatly used of God. 
So many soldiers and civilians crowded its services that 
the Sunday school had to be held in two sections. Dou- 
ble-headers are no longer the order of the day there, 
but a successful Sunday school is held each week, and 
professions of faith are not infrequent. 

At night the preaching service is at the Old Street 
Church in Petersburg. Land was given a hundred 
years ago and this church was erected by godly mem- 
bers of the Tabb Street Church; but in 1904, finding 
itself unable longer to support a pastor, the congrega- 
tion asked to be allowed to unite with the Second 
Church. Since then a morning Sunday school has 
been regularly conducted there, with preaching at night. 
During all these years the membership of the Second 
Church has been continuously reinforced by additions 
from Old Street, additions which in number and qual- 
ity have vastly strengthened the parent congregation. 

And now there is a Presbyterian mission, which was 
a Methcdist church nearly thirty years ago when the 
Second Church began a Sabbath school in the western 
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part of the city, as it speedily became apparent that a 
rich territory, hitherto untapped, had been opened up. 
The Methodist denomination had a weak congregation 
not very far away and they decided to move into the 
block with our mission. We very promptly bought the 
building which they were leaving and opened a Sunday 
school which has proven a splendid feeder for all the 
Presbyterian churches of Petersburg. The work was 
carried on for a time by the Third Presbyterian Church, 
but was later turned over to the Second Church congre- 
gation. The Sunday school there is a live organiza- 
tion, stressing the memorizing of Scripture and cate- 
chisms. The evening service is conducted each Sun- 
day by godly laymen, most frequently by ruling elders 
of the Second Church. The very efficient leader of this 
work is Ruling Elder Robert M. Friend. i 
Since Dr. White twenty-five years ago went to 
Raleigh, N. C., to duplicate in Wake County the re- 
markable work of reconstruction which he had accom- 
plished in Petersburg, the Second Church has been for- 
tunate in that each of his successors has caught his # 
visions and enthusiastically continued the plans which 
he had initiated. Each, by the way, had served dur- 
ing his seminary days as student assistant at the Second 
Church. Dr. White’s immediate successor was Rev. D. 
H. Rolston, who died at Charlotte some fifteen years 
ago. Dr. Rolston was particularly interested in the 
Bohemian folk who had become our neighbors, and 
greatly aided in the organization of the work among 
them and in the erection of the splendid brick build- 
ing in which they worship. Rev. James Alexander Mc- 
Clure, now of St. Petersburg, Fla., succeeded Dr. Rol- 
ston. Dr. McClure with untiring zeal conserved what 
his predecessors had accomplished and added to it, 
leaving to his successor, Rev. D. T. Caldwell, the pres- 
ent pastor of the church, a splendidly organized field. 
The blessing/of God has attended the ministry of Mr. 
Caldwell, and never have the missions been more ef- 
fective in “bringing people to Christ, building people 
up in Christ, sending people out.for Christ” than un- 
der his leadership. During the Church year which 
has just closed, one hundred and eleven have been 
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added to the rolls of the Second Church, and in the 
total each of the mission points is represented, some 
in very considerable numbers. Of course, Mr. Cald- 
well is in intimate and constant touch with the work 
at.each of the mission points, and generally himself 
conducts yearly a series of evangelistic services at each 
and preaches at one or the other whenever he can be 
spared from the pulpit of the mother church. 

This recital of the accomplishments of the Home 
Missionary Society of the Second Presbyterian Church 
is by no means complete. When it was organized there 
were no resident Presbyterian ministers in either Din- 
widdie or Chesterfield Counties. The Society co-op- 
erated in the pioneering work in each. Today there 
are something more than five hundred Presbyterians in 
the two counties, with a resident minister in each county 
and seven regular preaching points. 

It is to be hoped that no note of boastfulness has 
crept into what has been written. Those godly men 
who have been named are deserving of all honor and 
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of vastly more praise than will ever be accorded them 
in the church militant. Nevertheless, it is God that 
giveth the increase, and to his name be all the glory. 

There was a time when the prayer meeting was the 
barometer of the spiritual life of a congregation. But 
in this hurly-burly age, when prayer meetings have 
largely given place to committee meetings, when work 
for God (or sometimes just plain work) leaves no time 
for communion with him, a changed barometer must 
be used, if the test be not wholly negative. We cannot, 
we dare not, face up to the prayer meeting test. And 
so we must seek a substitute. Can we find a better 
one than the zeal of a congregation to preach the gospel 
with its own lips and lives in its own neighborhood ? 
In our denomination there are but thirty-two congrega- 
tions having as many as three mission points. When 
that number is greatly multiplied many of our denomi- 
national and congregational problems will be. solved. 
God hasten the day! 





Sunday-School Extension and Country Church Leadership 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. 


URING the last year I have visited about one 
D hundred of our country churches and outposts. 

Naturally I have discovered a number of ex- 
amples of fine leadership, both in Country Church and 
Sunday-School Extension work. Not very long ago I 
was visiting in a county which has a population of 
more than 63,000 people. They are practically alli 
rural, and are of fine American stock, but, out of 
every one hundred, ninety-one are not members of any 
church, and a still larger per cent are not enrolled in 
Sunday school. 


The young minister in this area furnishes one of 
» the many examples of splendid leadership which we 
| now have in our rural churches. A recent letter from 
him says: 


“I think I recognize the incident referred to in 
the opening chapter of your book, Religious Edu- 
cation in the Rural Church, and am glad to say 
that we have a Sunday school in that community 
now. We rece'‘ved the teacher of the public school, 
one of our finest young men, into the church.” 


The passage to which this young minister refers is 
found in the opening chapter of my latest book, pub- 
lished by Revell, and is as follows: 


“IT have heard of them things but never been to 
one.” This was the answer of a thirteen-year-old 
boy to the question, “Do you attend Sunday school?” 
In a beautiful valley, thickly dotted with farm- 
houses, I was visiting with one of our younger 
ministers. We had picked up three boys for a ride 
in the car. The eldest acted as spokesman in 
answer to all questions. We found that they at- 
tended school and liked their teacher. They were 


bright, attractive, and alert children. They had 
never attended Sunday school, but were eager to 
attend. They promised to ask the trustee of the 
public school for his permission to use the build- 
ing for a Sunday school. 


This young minister writes further: 


“Every organized church should survey the sur- 
rounding country, and have as a fixed policy, a 
Sunday school in every community. Schoolhouses, 
if not churches, are generally available. I have 
six preaching points and three of them are in 
school buildings.” 


This young minister and his wife have also dis- 
covered that an extended session of the Sunday school 
is practical in the country areas. He says: 


“We have lately been having the Juniors meet at 
the church on a weekday afternoon for training in 
singing, memory work, story telling, play, etc. This 
is backed with only a few weeks’ experience in this 
church, but the outlook is very encouraging just 
now. A number come at that time who cannot get 
to Sunday school. The school is near and they 
come to the church from school.” 


He says further: 


“We must recognize the country as changed. In- 
stead of abandoning these old churches as the 
original membership moves away, we must alter the 
program. While the original members are not there, 
there are frequently more people living in the com- 
munity than formerly.” 


He feels that where the country church cannot fully 
support itself, it is perfectly equitable to ask support 
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from the city churches which have received a large 
number of their members from these churches in the 
rural areas. He thinks that we have too often been 
hasty in abandoning small-type churches, especially in 
the country. We have abandoned, rather than altered 
the program to meet a changed condition. He says: 


“I think the church has been too slow in press- 
ing upon the city church its obligation to help sup- 
port the work by which it has so largely profited 
and built up its own membership. No part of my 
work has been more satisfactory than that of reor- 
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ganizing two old country churches which had been 
allowed to crumble into ruins as the original mem- 
bership moved away Our program had to be a 
different one. It would not have passed there a 
generation earlier, but the people also were differ- 
ent. We brought them to the church for every- 
thing possible. Our social programs were in the 
homes, and by having them there, often drunken 
dances were broken up. The preaching and teach- 
ing was frequently very elementary. These churches 
were carried on in connection with two stronger 
small-town churches, to which they have acted as 
feeders. Our presbytery at that time had become 
country-church-conscious, and supported us well.” 





Religious Education Work among the Mexicans in Texas 
By REV. O. C. WILLIAMSON 


HE year just closed has been a most successful 
bi one in the work among the Mexicans in Texas. 
This work is directed through a committee 
of three: Mrs. Majors, Synodical Director of Religious 
Education; Dr. Tenney; and Dr. Williamson. With 
the retirement of Dr. Williamson from the work, the 
other two will carry on as usual, Dr. Tenney now being 
familiar with the field and in close contact with it in 
Austin. 

Rent has been paid on two halls, one at New Braun- 
fels and another at La Feria. Transportation has been 
paid for workers in four schools, one at Sugarland near 
Houston, Creedmoor near Austin, and Fentress and 
Guerrero in the Martindale field. Literature has been 
furnished for several new schools. Six new schools 
were organized during the year. 

Perhaps the most outstanding part of the work has 
been the Vacation Church Schools, In Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery, thirty-six schools were held with a total 
enrollment of 2,475. Several schools in the Advance 
Field, at Fort Worth, Waco, Dallas, and two in the 
Taylor Field, bring the total to nearly 2,800. No other 
presbytery in the synod reported such an enrollment as 
Tex.-Mex. The fund furnished full or partial super- 
vision for twelve of these schools, and helped with ma- 
terials for several more. No salaries were paid for 
any workers, just expenses of students from the semi- 
nary and of one teacher from Taft school. The en- 
rollment is an increase of approximately 400 per cent 
in four years. About 60 per cent of the enrollment 





comes from non-Protestant homes; and many remain 
as pupils in the Sunday school. 

Texas-Mexican Presbytery at the spring meeting di- 
vided the field into four districts, with a member of 
Presbytery’s Religious Education Committee in charge 
of each district. The plan has given good results. 
Regular quarterly all-day conventions have been held 
in each district, with fine attendance, and the pro- 
grams have given encouragement in the work. 

The Mexican work is largely one of instruction in 
religious truths coupled with the fervent evangelistic 
spirit that permeates the work at all times. 











Above—Ninth Mexican Bible School, at Bee- 
ville, Texas. 


Left—Mexican Vacation Bible School, La- 
Feria, Texas 

























































































































































































True Stories 
By STELLA W. HOVEY 


It was in one of our West Texas towns. A Pres- 
byterian elder was talking with his pastor who had 
recently come to the field. As they were standing to- 
gether, two little boys, seven-year-old twins, passed. 
The elder said: “If only some one could get those 
boys in Sunday school! They are typical street 
urchins, swearing, smoking, stealing whatever they can 
find.” 

This was a challenge to the young pastor and he 
tried to make friends with the bovs. At first his in- 
vitations to go to Sunday school were met with cursing, 
but finally he persuaded them “to try it once.” It 
was more interesting than they had imagined and 
they kept on coming. 

But that is not the end of the story. Their brothers 
and sisters began to come and then the father and 
mother. About this time a Vacation Church School 
was held in that church and no children had a better 
time than these. This experience seemed to help them 
very much. It was only a few weeks until the fathe- 


and mother were led to Christ. 
father was won. 

Today, although they have very little of material 
things they are a happy Christian family. All of this 
through one of our Sunday schools, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 


* * * 


Then the old grand- 


Tommy Tony Rosenoski, aged six, (Could you guess 
his nationality?) deserted by his mother and left to 
the care of his old grandmother, was living in one 
of the neglected sections of the city. A mission Sun- 
day school had been opened close by and a twelve- 
year-old girl was visiting in the neighborhood in the 
interest of the school. She found Tommy Tony (yes, 
he has the full title), ragged and dirty, and invited 
him to come. He did come. As the weeks went by 
he began to clean up. Soon he brought in his two 
older sisters. Today he is a clean, shining, happy 
little fellow as he learns of Jesus and his love. 





A Breeze from the Ozarks 


By REV. C. M. BOYD 


N THE foothills of the Ozarks, in Cleburne County, 
Arkansas, we have an all-white population of 
11,373. More than 9,000 of these are not mem- 


bers of any church. Many of them are fine people, 
many of good promise, and some care nothing for 
God nor man. 


Four years ago the Home Mission Committee sent 


us to do half-time service in this country. Our first 
work was in communities in the Red River valley, east 
of Heber Springs, under the shadow of Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, which stands in a fork of the river several 
hundred feet high—sheer rock. We found in several 
of these communities that no religious work of any 
kind had been done for from six to thirty years. In 
the Sugar Loaf community we found three Christian 
families, but no Presbyterians. These people were 
anxious for help. A Sunday school was organized, 
and regular preaching services begun. The people 
worshipped in an old residence which had the doors 
and windows out and most of the roof off. Eighteen 
months ago, with the help of Dr. W. Moore Scott, we 
organized a church with ten members, two elders, and 
two deacons. Last summer the people built a beau- 
tiful log church. All the men contributed their labor, 
land owners contributed timber. Our Committee, 
through Dr. McMillan, let us have $150 with which 
to pay for floor, lathes, nails, doors, and windows. 
Soon after the completion of the building, we received 
twenty-seven members into the church, twenty-five by 
profession and two by statement. We now have four 
elders and four deacons. During March the people 
worked out and put into operation the “God’s Acre” 
plan. ‘They have accepted their benevolent asking, 











Boys and Girls of the Ozarks 


and are happy in their church work. We have Sunday 
school and preaching service at Sugar Loaf every Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

In Snell, a community in which there had been no 
Christian effort made in ten years, we have a Sunday 
school with an average attendance of eighty-three. 
Preaching service is held two Sabbath nights each 
month. The people are planning now for the summer 
meeting. 

In Center Ridge community, also in view of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, we have a Sunday school with 145 
on the roll and a young people’s organization, with a 
membership of sixty-five. The people can contribute 
very little money, but they have been generous in giv- 
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ing the minister who serves them potatoes, peas, chick- 
ens, corn, etc. Three other communities are urging 
us to help them, and we have planned to make thes2 
new adventures this summer. 
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Here is a region where a small investment of free 
literature for new Sunday schools will yield a large 
dividend. 


Aeher Springs, Arkansas. 





Is Your Attendance Gaining? 


HAT influence is the depression having upon 
W Sunday school and church attendance? It 
is a common notion that periods of adversity, 
disappointment, and anxiety like the present create 
spiritual hunger and stimulate church and Sunday- 
school attendance. While we all wish that this were 
the case today, we must inquire what the facts are. 
Recent contacts throughout New England and other 
eastern states, as well as in Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and West Virginia, give the writer the impres- 
sion that there is a rather general increase. In Ver- 
mont, the general secretary of the Council reports quite 
definite gains as revealed by a cursory survey of the 
state. One of the larger denominations reports an up- 
ward turn in church school statistics last year after 
several years of gradual decline. County conventions 
this spring are reported to be unusually large. But 
are such general impressions and reports sufficiently 
accurate for formulation of statements about them? 


So far as we know, the most reliable and complete 
data on trends in Sunday-school attendance are those 
gathered by the Birmingham (Alabama) Sunday-School 
Council of Religious Education through the coopera- 
tion of the public schools. 


For the last seven years, all the elementary and 
high schools of Birmingham have compiled the Sun- 
day-school attendance records of all their pupils on 
the four Sundays culminating in Easter. In 1925, 
the Sunday-school attendance of elementary school 
pupils for these four Sundays was 63.8 per cent of 
the public school attendance. ‘That of high school 
pupils was 64.3 per cent. In 1933, the attendance of 
elementary pupils had dropped to 57.3 per cent, while 
that of high school pupils was only 46.1 per cent. 

A bulletin has been issued to Sunday-school super- 
intendents giving the actual statistics for each high 
school and each elementary school for 1933, and the 
percentage of each school for all of the seven periods. 
The Sunday schools furnish the Council office with 
their attendance statistics for the same four Sundays. 
This provides a check for the totals and shows the 
gains or losses of each Sunday school compared with 
the average. 

There are several observations to be made regard- 
ing the Birmingham statistics: 

1. In spite of a general impression that Sunday- 
school attendance is increasing these depression vears, 
here are facts to the contrary, at least for one city. 
1933 attendance of elementary pupils was 57.3 per cent 
as compared with 63.8 per cent in 1925 and an aver- 
age of 60.3 per cent for the seven annual periods. High 
school pupils dropped off much more sharplv: 46.1 
per cent in 1933 as compared with 64.3 per cent in 





1925 and an average of 56.1 per cent for the scven 
annual periods. If we had actual statistics rather than 
fragmentary reports and general impressions tor the 
country as a whole, would we be as cptimistic over 
the “spiritual hunger” created by the depression ? 

2. These statistics indicate the actual proportion 
of public school population being reached by the church 
school. They show relative gains and losses being made 
by the whole cause of Christian education rather than 
the increase or decrease in certain Sunday schools. If 
public-school population is growing rapidly, the church 
schools relatively barely “hold their own,” unless they 
grow even more rapidly. We succeed or fail as much 
by the number of the unreached as bv the actual church 
school attendance. The Birmingham plan for discov- 
ering the proportion of public-school pupils actually 
in Sunday school provides an adequate statistical study. 

3. Here is a fine example of public school and 
church cooperation. Superintendent Glenn of the Bir- 
mingham school system is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Birmingham Sundav-School Council 
of Religious Education. The public schools cooperate 
in compiling these statistics. Such cooperation would 
doubtless be possible in many cities, if the church 
forces were sufficiently unified and alert to seek it and 
to reciprocate in any way possible. 

4. These. statistics also illustrate the value of co- 
operation among the churches in facing their total edu- 
cational task in the community. Only through an 
active council with which community agencies like 
the public school can deal is it possible to face that 
total task, and to marshall the total resources to the 
doing of it. 

5. On the basis of these facts, Executive Secretary 
D. R. Price, of the Birmingham Council appeals to 
the church school leaders for action. He says, “We 
are losing boys and girls. We should arouse ourselves 
to discover the causes and remedy them.” He then 
tells of committees appointed to face this alarming 
situation. He commends the vacation church school 
as a means of recovering some of the loss and announces 
plans for a vacation church school leaders’ institute. 
The facts at his command give Secretary Price a 
powerful leverage for arousing the forces of Christian 
education in his city. 

Possibly in your community there have been no 
such losses in the last seven years as indicated by the 
Birmingham statistics. But do you know? Knowing 
the facts might make some of us the Jess complacen: 
and optimistic about the “spiritual hunger” supposedly 
brought on by the depression. But knowing the facts 
would put us in a position for action.—I/nternational 
Journal of Religious Education, July, 1933. Used by 
permission. 
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Paragraphs of Promise 
By EDWARD D. GRANT 


ing Committee on Stewardship and Finance of 

the 1933 General Assembly are of special signifi- 
cance during these strange times. Indeed, they deserve 
special consideration on the part of all of us if we are 
to think intelligently regarding the exact status of 
our Church just now. The first is: j 


fey paragraphs from the report of the Stand- 


“The Committee is indeed gratified that in the 
difficulties and perplexities facing all of our Assem- 
bly Agencies we find our Secretaries and all those 
in positions of responsibility working together in 
the finest spirit of cooperation and united in the 
closest bond of fellowsh’p.” 


What a surprise this must be to those who have 
grown accustomed to thinking of Executive Agencies 
and Secretaries as ever engaged in keenest competi- 
tion with regard to the work they represent. Some- 
how there are always those who prefer to think of 
Committees and Secretaries as pitted against one an- 
other rather than as cooperating, as working toward 
different ends rather than toward the same end, or 
at least, as not standing side by side on most Church 
issues. It is most fortunate that in a time when co- 
operation is so essential, and when unity of all As- 
sembly forces must be secured in order to stimulate 
unity in every other department of our Church, the 
General Assembly should see fit to correct this popu- 
lar fallacy by recording its own convictions and obser- 
vations on this matter. 


Perhaps it should be acknowledged here that the 
work of the General Assembly has not always been so 
organized as to encourage inter-committee cooperation 
to the same degree it now does. Whatever the difficu- 
ties may have been in the past, certainly the most 
casual observer must see that the present set-up of 
Assembly machinery is a most advantageous one to 
the Committees concerned and to the whole Church. 
The Stewardship and Finance Committee, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Georgia, is made up of two rep- 
resentatives from each Executive Committee and one 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work. All Executive 
Secretaries are present at the meetings of this Com- 
mittee to give such information or advice as they may 
be called upon to give. Thus all inter-committee prob- 
lems are handled by General Assembly-appointed mem- 
bers from the Executive Committees themselves, rather 
than by those outside of all Executive Agencies. This 
leads to a development of mutual understanding and 


mutual effort not heretofore possible in the General As- 
sembly’s work. Each group is able to see and under- 
stand the problems of the other, and, with this “in- 
side view,” can think more intelligently and more ef- 
fectively regarding the interests of the Church as a 
whole rather than of a particular committee or group 
in the Church. 

Another significant action appears on page 54 of the 
General Assembly’s Minutes: 


“That the attention of the General Assembly be 
called to the $263,259 reported by the 1932 General 
Assembly, as given to ‘miscellaneous,’ and that pas- 
tors and sessions of local churches be urged to ask 
their congregations to redirect their giving so that 
all benevolent contributions may be directed within 
the authorized budget channels, in order that this 
money might be used to relieve the crying needs 
of synod’s, presbyteries’ and Assembly’s benevolent 
agencies during these very difficult times.” 


‘In times like these the General Assembly is eager to 
find every weak spot in its financial system, and 
strengthen that weakness. Unfortunately, the weakest 
spot of all, the Assembly’s absolute dependence upon 
the voluntary cooperation of every minister, officer, 
church court, and church member is not so easily 
remedied in a system like ours. We are a democratic 
Church, living and working together upon a basis of 
loyalty and love rather than upon a basis of law. Any- 
thing that smacks of too much pressure or too much 
local meddling in financial affairs is resented and, 
therefore out of the question. 

But on the matter of “leaks” within our svstem, the 
General Assembly feels compelled to speak. The 
amount given to “miscellaneous,” as reported in the 
1932 General Assembly Minutes, was $263,259. For 
the year closing last March 31, the total was only 
$210,193, a decrease of $53,066. What these totals 
represent fully would be hard to determine with any 
degree of accuracy. In some churches contributions 
to local charities, anti-saloon leagues, relief campaigns, 
and independent or “faith” missionary enterprises, and 
numerous other gifts are thrown into the “miscellane- 
ous” column. Indeed, it would be most interesting if 
this column in one hundred church reports could be 
analyzed to see the wide variety of causes represented 
therein. 

The point before the- General Assembly was not 
whether the causes to which these offerings go are 
worthy or unworthy. This the Assembly takes for 
granted every local church is wise enough to decide 
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Stewardship 


for itself. However, while home missionaries depend- 
ent entirely upon our own Church for support are 
crippled for want of an adequate living; while our 
own aged ministers or their orphans live on the edge 
of life with only a small church pittance between them 
and starvation; while our own foreign missionaries 
struggle manfully on, looking to the home Church to 
care for them and their work, that they may ade- 
quately meet the demands upon them—while these and 
other conditions exist, the Genera] Assembly feels that 
our churches should give serious consideratiton to these 
things and bend every effort to care for our own 
Church’s pressing obligations first. 

The $216,193 given here and yonder to causes out- 
side our Church this past year would certainly have 
gone a long way in helping dispose of our General 
Assembly’s indebtedness. It would have relieved our 
orphanages of much of the burden of uncertainty upon 
them constantly. And it would also have brought vast 
returns in home and foreign mission work among peo- 
ple sorely in need of what this money would have 
made possible. The Assembly does not say these ‘“mis- 
cellaneous” contributions were not spent wisely, or that 
the causes they went to were not needy causes. It 
simply suggests that while our own needs are so press- 
ing it would be well for our Church to give these needs 
primary consideration. 

Let us note for a moment a third striking paragraph 
in our Committees’ report to the Assembly: 


“That we express our approval of the splendid re- 
ports of the Committees placed in our hands, and 
call the especial attention of the Assembly to the 
note of joy running through them because of the 
sp'ritual progress of the work and the remarkably 


fine response of the Church in supporting the work 
during these trying times os 


Here is the glory of our Assembly’s work during 
the past year—‘note of joy,” “Spiritual progress,” 
“fine response.” How fortunate it is that the General 
Assembly in its rush of business took time to note these 
things! Somehow, in the press of financial needs and 
cries for help, many of our people fail to see these 
things which our Assembly saw. And how hearten- 
ing this is to a Church under such pressure as our 
own has been for the past twelve months. We read 
that the foreign field saw the largest ingathering in 
history; that the hospitals served more patients than 
ever before; that schools and Swnday schools were 
overcrowded; that our home mission forces bore gladly 
the burdens laid upon them; that small churches 
struggled manfully to maintain themselves; and that 
in it all was found new spiritual health and renewed 
spiritual strength and joy. These are the glories of 
hard times! 


The Assembly is to be commended for these three 
paragraphs in this one report. They are full of hope 
and promise and joy to all who are truly interested 
in our Church’s welfare and the Kingdom’s growth. 
If this spirit of comradeship and cooperation so mani- 
fested by our Assembly Agencies, this desire to con- 
solidate our forces and resources to maintain adequately 
our Kingdom tasks, and this ability to see in all our 
distress a promise of great spiritual reward, could be 
shared by every congregation in our General Assem- 
bly, we would fear no depression, no hard times, no 
economic program, In fact, some might even suspect 
that we were experiencing a second Pentecost! 





Home Mission Work in West Lexington Presbytery 
(Continued from page 553) 


presbytery is Lexington. The First Church and the 
Maxwell Street Church jis this city have cooperated in 
founding and organizing what is now known as the 
Hunter Memorial Presbyterian Church. This work 
began several years ago with a mission Sunday school 
in a recently developed suburb of Lexington known as 
Rosemont Garden. The records of the presbytery show 
that on November 3, 1930, a commission was appointed 
to look into the matter, and if the way be clear to or- 
ganize a church in the Rosemont Garden section. By 
the middle of January’ of the following year more 
than twenty names had been secured petitioning for 
the organization of the church. On Sunday, January 
11, 1931, the commission met and organized the Rose- 
mont Garden Presbyterian Church. A short time later 
some money was secured from the Hunter Memorial 
Fund and the name was changed to the Hunter Memo- 
tial Presbyterian Church. Two excellent lots were pur- 
chased in the Rosemont section and for nearly a year 
the congregation worshipped in a tent erected on these 
lots. Soon enough funds were secured to lay the foun- 
dation of the proposed building, finish the basement, 
and cover it with a temporary roof. This makes a very 
comfortable place and this work is now going forward 


with good success. Economic conditions have not per- 
mitted the congregation to call a regular pastor and the 
work is being carried on by consecrated lay men and 
women. The late Rev. H. H. Pitzer, D. D., beloved 
pastor of the First Church, Lexington, until his death 
this last spring, was untiring in his efforts for this 
work. The pastors of the presbytery have given their 
services to provide preaching for the church. Mr. A. 
P, Brown, Mr. Robert S. Crow, and Miss Mary Hung- 
arland are leading in the Sunday school and Young 
People’s Society. ‘These organizations are both in a 
thriving condition. New members are being received 
into the church regularly and it is predicted that Hunter 
Memorial will become a self-supporting church in the 
course of a very few years. 

The work at Mt. Tabor in the country and Hunter 
Memorial in the city are only examples to show just 
the type of work which West Lexington is doing. - There 
are other fields and other workers doing great things 
for Christ which we cannot mention in this brief article. 
We who are in this work believe that it is bearing 
much fruit under the blessing of Ged. 


Winchester, Ky. 
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O Where Are Kings and 
Empires Now? 


O where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 

But Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundations strong; 
We hear w thin the solemn voice 

Of her unending song. 


For not like kingdoms of the world 
Thy holy Church, O God; 

Though earthquake shocks are threatening her, 
And tempests are abroad. 


Unshaken as eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made with hands. 
—Bishop Cleveland Coze, 1839. 


The Drift from -_ Worlds 


washed by the great oceans or their inlets, every- 

where the winds blow as they will and carry 
strange freight out to sea to be driven upon far coasts. 
Floating bottles, with brief scraps of some human story 
sealed within them, wrecked vessels of unknown name 
and forgotten port, bits of merchandise once prized and 
bartered for, but now owned by no one but the deep 
on whose bosom they drift—so they float hither and 
thither. 


A place on our North Pacific coast is said to be 
the most remarkable spot in the world for the ac- 
cumulation of strange drift from many places, and 
there are three causes which tend to make it so. The 
first factor is the Japan current, which gathers the drift 
of the North Pacific from Asia and bears it to our 
shores because of the prevailing westerly winds. Then 
there is the Columbia River, which drains vast forest 
and mountainous regions, both in our own country an1 
Canada, and conveys great quantities of drift timber 
every year to that very part of the Pacific where it 
commingles with the current from Japan. ‘The river, 
the ocean, the wind combine. and strew the beach for 
miles with a variety of articles. Roots and limbs of 
trees grown white and polished by the sun and sand, 
whole treees of immense size, broken roofs of houses 
and staircases, crushed lifeboats and masts of vessels, 
dead sea animals, the name plate of a lost steamer, 
a curiously wrought bamboo vase are among the mass, 
described by a writer as “the driftwood from two 
worlds.” 


athe the shores of the world are 


At Long Beach, Washington, a cottage has been 
built entirely from this drift and holds many curious 


relics. The story of this house and the gathering of 
the material from which it is built, stirs the fancy. 
What broken hopes and unknown lives have contributed 
to it? From what far shores have its diverse parts 
come to be shaped into a harmonious whole? But it 
makes us think, too, of the soul of man upon this shore 
of time and how it, too, must shape a dwelling and 
shelter from the drift borne to it from two worlds. It 
is a very full and tumultuous tide that brings in the 
material from earth. Its business, its philosophy and 
codes, its tangible wealth, there is nothing else with 
which to build. The incoming tides of the material 
world are insistent with that which they pile up around 
us. The successes, the failures, the joys and sorrows 
that they bring are very real-——what can there be be- 
sides? 

But there is a current from another world, and it 
breaks upon every soul of man, heeded or unheeded 
as he wills. Questions, longings, the strange unrest 
that will not be quieted, voices which contradict the 
accepted theories of earth—they all seem borne in on 
winds from some higher clime. If a man builds his 
house wholly of the earthly and material, he does it 
because he will not heed the drift from another world. 
Revelation tells us of another life that will need shel- 
ter and abiding place more lasting than the driftwood 
cottages we build here. The stars hold nightly above 
us the mystery of worlds unknown. History shows, 
running through the ages and their changes, som¢ 
purpose which is not of man—a purpose which has 
built and overturned empires, altered the face of na- 
ture, brought about undreamed-of marvels, and 
thwarted the mightiest of human plans. It tells of @ 
life that was like no other life, that brought new ideals 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


and new hopes to the world, blessed and uplifted all 
that it touched and set in motion wonderful forces 
which still work ever increasingly in the world as the 
years gO On. 

" The coming of Jesus Christ into our human existence 
brought to it the mighty flow of a current from another 
world, and in the centuries since then an uncounted 
multitude of lives have yielded to its power and built 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


in the faith and inspiration it brings. So the heavenly 
tides come daily to those who will accept and use 
the treasures which they bring. We stand between the 
currents of two worlds and must choose, each for him- 
self, how we will build our house of life out of that 
which the drift from two worlds bring daily to us.— 
Adapted from article in The Westminster Adult Bible 
Class Magazine. Author unknown. 


‘Is There a Seventh Person Here with Us?” 


OMETIME ago, William Feather, writing in The 
S Philadelphia Public Ledger about what colleges 
should do for their students, quoted from a memo- 
randum for a lecture on the qualities a student should 
take from college for success in after life which was 
found among the papers left by Charles W. Eliot, 
President of Harvard University from 1869 to 1909. 
These were Dr. Eliot’s brief notes: 
“First, an available bcdy. Not necessarily the 
muscle of an athlete. Good circulation, digestion, 
power to sleep, and alert, steady nerves. 


“Second, power of sustained mental labor. 

“Third, the habit of independent thinking on books, 
prevailing customs, current events. University train- 
ing—the opposite of military or industrial. 

“Fourth, the habit of quiet, unobtrusive, self-regu- 
lated conduct, not accepted from others or influenced 
by the vulgar breath. 


“Fifth, reticent, reserved, not many acquaintances 
but a few intimate friends. Belonging to no societies 
perhaps. Carrying in his face the character so plainly 
to be seen there by the most casual observer that 
nobody ever makes to him a dishonorable proposal.” 


Commenting on these words, the journalist writes: 
“Occasionally, we wonder what the colleges are seek- 
ing to do for their students. Fathers wonder what 
equipment their sons need. This standard presented by 
Dr. Eliot might profitably be an ideal for parents as 
well as for educators.” 


We would all agree that this is a fine standard, 
and yet for the Christian parent, the Christian college, 
it is not enough! For there is no mention in this 
standard, there is no place in it for that power given 
from above, not taught, which would make such a 
character possible. 

Dr. Charles J. Turck, President of Centre College, 
of Danville, Ky., described this missing “Something” 
for us in the address which he delivered before the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of the South, 
meeting at Montreat this past summer. The subject 
of the address was “What the Layman Ask of the 
Church College.” During the course of the lecture, 
Dr. Turck related this incident. He had read an edi- 
torial in his daily paper in which the editor had taken 
the position that man was not a person or personality 
but a process. He invited the editor and some other 
friends to meet him in his rooms and discuss the 
question. The editor finally said, as the discussion 
went on, “Yes, you are a person but you are a process 
too.” To this Dr. Turck replied, ‘““There are six of us 
men in this room. What I want to know, what every 
man wants to know—for it is the most important ques- 
tion in the world, is, whether there is a Seventh Person 
here with us, I believe there is.” 

It is this belief, this firm faith that there is Some 
One with us, whose grace is sufficient, whose power 
will enable us to build a character on noble lines, which 
is the first essential stone in the standard which the 
Christian parent and the Christian college demand. 


The “Mother and Daughter” Plan 


September brings to the home church the responsi- 
bility for saying “God-speed” to its students. It also 
brings a responsibility to the college church. 

The following account tells how the auxiliary mem- 
bers of a church in a college community met their 
responsibility, or opportunity, to be of friendly service 


to the Presbyterian students. We quote from the 
“Record of Work” blank of the Hartsville, S. C., 
Auxiliary: 

“The ‘Mother and Daughter’ plan was used with 
Presbyterian girls attending Coker College. Each girl 


had an Auxiliary Mother. This gave her opportuni- 
ties for home life, such as invitations to homes for 
meals, mothers sending the daughters delicacies, cards, 
etc., and taking them riding. This has worked splen- 
didly. The Secretary of C. E. & M. R. teaches the 
college girls’ class every Sunday. 

“At the first of the year a tea was given to welcome 
the girls to our church and introduce them to their 
‘Mothers.’ Before they arrived the pastor, a member 
of the session, and the Auxiliary Mothers wrote a 
letter to each one.” 








How Shall I Do It? 


and Ministerial Relief have wondered, “Just what 

should I do as Secretary? And how should I 

fill out this Record of Work blank that has been sent 
me?” 

As a help to these we are giving a sample blank, 

compiled from various blanks submitted in the recent 


Gand Ministe Secretaries of Christian Education 


contest. These selections represent excellent, but not 
necessarily the most outstanding, work accomplished. 
We tried to find suggestions which would be generally 
practical, brief but full, and clear. 

Many splendid “originals” appeared on the blanks, 
some of which will be passed on from time to time. 


Record of Work 


Name of Church 


To Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief in the Local Church: 

This chart records only the outstanding things you want to do. (See “Friendly Guide” for other valuable 
suggestions.) Study your “Blue Book,” which has been sent to you from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Begin NOW. Do the work month by month and gradually fill in this chart. Confer frequently with the Presi. 
dent, the Secretary of Spiritual Life, and the Secretary of Religious Education in your Auxil’ary, and with your 
Pastor and Sunday School Superintendent. Work together. At the end of the year, send the chart to me 


(Presbyterial Secretary of C. E. & M. R.) 


Address 


“Tell us about it, so we can pass it on to others” 








WHEN How Ir WAs DONE 





Conferred with Pastor, Superintendent and 
Leaders of Y. P. Groups about enlisting 
Youth in sp'ritual ministr:es included in 
C. E. & M. R. 


Did this from time to time as occas.on arose, 
working especially with the Young People’s So- 
ciety, through their own Chairman of C. E. & 
M. R. 





Helped arrange for Presentation of Chris- 
tian Education Program in Auxiliary 


sed Auxiliary program supplemented with other 
mater:al from Survey and “Christian Educa- 
tion” magazine. C. E. Secretary was assisted 
by Religious Education Secretary. 





Our Church observed “Going Away to Col- 
leze” Day 


September 3pecial inv.tation to our four college girls to 


attend September Auxiliary. Assisted Y. P. in 
giving “Going-Away” party Ordered ‘“A‘m 
High” for Y. P. to present to Vesper Service. 
Gave parting gifts to our four college students. 





Helped arrange for Presentation of Program 
on Ministerial Relief in Auxiliary 


December 


sed program suggested by Committee. Proved 
success in every way. Most encourazing self- 
denial offering for Ministerial Relief. 





Church gave Christmas Program and sent 
Offering for Ministerial Relief 


December 18 
7:30 P. M. 


Che church and auxiliary presented the pageant 
“The Prince of Peace.’ The offering went 
through the church Benevolent Treasurer 





Observed Day of Prayer for Students and 
Schools and Colleges 


February 26 3pecial week and day observed by prayers at 


circle meetings and at prayer meeting on Feb- 
ruary 22, and a special sermon and service by 
pastor on February 26. 





Arranged for Presentation of the work to July 
every Circle during the year 


November 
December 


?resented Christian Education to all circles. Pre- 
sented work of M R. to all circles at two dif- 
ferent times. 





Distributed literature as recommended by 
the Committee 


At literature table and to circle chairmen. Small 
leaflet, “Christian Privilege and Opportunity,” 
distributed in all church pews on Christmas 
morning. 





Orig.nal Plan Used: 
If so tell us about it on back of this sheet 











Note: This chart should be given to the local Secretary of C. E. & M. R. at the beginning of the church year. 
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Winners in the Record of Work Contest for 1932-33 


The two “Very Best,” holding the place of honor at the top of each ladder were— 


CENTRAL CHURCH, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., APPALACHIA SYNODICAL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MEXICO, MO., MISSOURI SYNODICAL 





Synodical First Place 


Second Place 


Alabama ._._.-..--Selma, First (Tuscaloosa) ~-------------- \nniston, First (North Ala.) 
Appalachia ------- Chattanooga, Central (Knoxville) ~.------- Newland (Holston) 

Arkanasas —------ Jonesboro (Arkansas) ~-------------- ----Warren (Pine Bluff) 

Florida. ia. cea Jacksonville, First (Suwanee) ~----------- Quincy (Florida) 

Georgie 2.254.005 Savannah, Independent (Savannah) _-__-~--_.- Commerce (Athens) 

Kentucky ~------- Paducah, First (Muhlenburg) ~-_-------~- Leuisville, Crescent Hill (Louisville) 
Louisema ute menee Cie Meee a ts New Orleans, Carrolton (New Orleans) 
Mississippi ------~- French Camp (Central Miss.) --.--------~-- Natchez, First (Miss.) 

Missouri __-_------ Memon (Mine oS ee St. Louis (St. Louis) 

North Carolina _.-Greensboro, Buffalo (Orange) ------------- Lumberton (Fayetteville) 

Oklahoma ----~-- isgommame Cieeens So oo kc. 

South Carolina _..Hartsville (Pee Dee) _...---_.----------- Anderson, First (Piedmont) 
Temnesnge (ciicaen Zicn, near Columbia (Columbia) ~-_------- Somerville (Memphis) 

Texas 2 Stee Sanderson (Western Texas) ~-.-.--------- Bryan, First (Brazos) 

Viegini® jocncsncun Nartaik, First: (ierieik). 1... 5.-..... Christiansburg (Montgomery) 

West Virginia ....Liberty (Greenbrier) ~......_....----_.__- Huntington, Second (Kanawha) 


Hicu LicHTs IN THE 1932-1933 RECORD OF 
Work CONTEST 


1. The same judges did the final grading for both 
years and found a great improvement in the quality 
and standard of work done. 

2. There was a large increase in the number of 
local churches using the Record of Work blanks in 
their auxiliaries during the past year. 

3. The synodicals showing the greatest increase in 
numbers used were, Appalachia, Georgia, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. (Virginia al- 
most doubled over previous years.) But even in these 
synodicals there is much land yet to be possessed! 

4. A presbyterial is considered to be 100 per cent 
when every auxiliary, having a Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, uses and returns the 
Record of Work blank to her Presbyterial Secretary at 
the end of the Church year, March 31. The follow- 
ing presbyterials attained this honor: 

A. Asheville—Miss Cornelia Taylor, Presbyterial 
Secretary, Asheville, N. C. 


Lafayette—Mrs. Edward Felgate, Presbyterial 
Secretary, Higginsville, Mo. 


Macon—Mrs. Foy Brown, Presbyterial Secre- 
tary, Columbus, Ga. 








The following Presbyterials almost made a 100 per 
cent record: 
B. Albemarle. 
Knoxville. 
Pine Bluff. 
St. Louis. 
Winston-Salem. 

5. Taking everything into consideration, the synod- 
icals which did the best “all-round” work for the year 
are Appalachia and Missouri and from the thirty-two 
“Best” papers sent in by these two synodicals, the dis- 
tinction of the two ‘Very Best,”’ was awarded to Cen- 
tral Church, Chattanooga (Appalachia), and to Stod- 
dert Auxiliary, Mexico (Missouri). 

-When an auxiliary has won highest honors in this 
contest for two years in succession, it is retired for one 
year to the Roll of Honor for Distinguished Service 
and is not eligible for the contest of 1933-34. Its 
name will appear on the Roll of Honor poster and, 
after this year, it will be entitled to enter the race 
again. The following four auxiliaries have won high- 
est honors in their Synodicals for two successive years: 

1. French Camp, Mississippi Synodical. 
2. Goodland, Oklahoma Synodical. 
3. Mexico, Missouri Synodical. 
4. Zion, Tennessee Synodical. 
Who follows in their train? 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932............ $28,547.52 


Net decrease for four months 


Decrease from other sources .. 


Pps Pees 3 oer Amie Otter $ 2,637.08 
awe Ki len ed CUS e OR ew eed 4,147.91 


Total decrease from all sources 
537 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—August 1, 1933............ 25,910.44 


eG eek aha Rees any ese $ 6,784.99 
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For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


EPTEMBER already upon you and the opening 

of schools and colleges! You will have your 

Friendly Guide before you, so we will not repeat 
the suggestions made there but tell you instead how 
some of them were carried out by one of the auxiliaries 
winning one of the two “Very Best” awards in 1932-33 
Record of Work contest. You will see from these ex- 
tracts that Youth, the “Life Center” of our Church’s 
work, received very special and loving attention from 
the Secretary of C. E. and M. R. in this church. 

“A poster with the names of our voung people in the 
church graduating from our high school and military 
academy was made and hung in the Sunday-school 
assembly room. The names of these students were 
sent to the presidents of two of our Presbyterian col- 
leges, closest to us, to have catalogues sent to them. 
Your secretary spoke to each one and tried to exert 
her influence with each individual to attend one of 
these Christian colleges. ‘The names of our young peo- 
ple going away to college were sent to the pastors and 
to the women of the auxiliaries in the towns where 
they were, asking that a little personal atten‘ion be 
given these students. 

“Just before they left for college, our Young Peo- 
ple’s Society presented a playlet entitled ‘Aim High’ 
and a social hour followed to bid them farewell and to 
wish them success in their work. The Secretary of 
Religious Education has been untiring in her efforts 
with our young people and has given your secretary 
her hearty cooperation throughout the entire vear, in 
presenting playlets and preparing special programs. 


“A special sermon on ‘What the Church May Ex- 

pect of Her Youth’ was preached by our pastor and 
prayers were offered for these young people going 
away to college. A poster was made with the names 
of these students and also the names of our young peo- 
ple who are teaching or in other occupations away from 
home, with the address of each one. This poster is 
also displayed in our Sunday-school assembly room, 
and your secretary asked the men, women, and young 
people, throughout the year to offer continual interces- 
sory prayer for each individual. (And later in th: 
year) ‘Greeting cards have been sent at Christmas t) 
those unable to come home, cards at Commencement, 
and boxes of candy made by our young people with 
Valentines, pocket Testaments and Life Service leaf- 
lets enclosed, were sent to our students away at col- 
lege.’ ” 
And now the best news of many vears is ours t9 
tell you! Through the action of the 1933 General 
Assembly, a very clear way has been made for an offer- 
ing to be taken in December, in every church and in 
every organization of the entire Church for our aged 
and retired ministers and’the widows and orphans on 
the rolls of Ministerial Relief. This offering is to be 
called “The Joy Gift,” and this offering will be to 
our cause what the Self-Denial offerings are to Home 
and Foreign Missions; the Rally Day offering to Re- 
ligious Education; the “Love Gift” of the women to 
the Birthday Gift. The Joy Gift—Joy to the world, 
the Lord is come! Be praying about this, and think- 
ing about it—and getting ready for it—will vou? 


‘Open Your Hearts Wide’ 


A Presbytery’s Chairman of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief recently pointed ou: to us the 
following passage: 


“I am a pauper, but the means of wealth to many. 

Without a penny, but possessed of all. 

O Corinthians, I am keep'ng nothing back from you; 

My heart is wide open for you. 

Restraint?—That lies with you, not me. 

A fair exchange now, as the children say! 

Open your hearts wide to me. 

Make a place for me in your hearts; 

I have wronged no one, ruined no one, taken advantage 
of no one. 

I have absolute confidence in you—you are a perfect 
comfort to me” 


—II Cor. 6:10-14; 7:2, 4. 


The Chairman commented: 

“Dr. Moffatt in his translation of that passage in 
Second Corinthians gives us this illuminating thought. 
For the first time in my ministry I attempted to preach 
on the cause of the Veteran of the Cross, and these 
words seemed to express so admirably the very thought 
of the man who looks to the Church today for care 
and support. I choose as the shorter text: ‘My heari 
is wide-open for you—open your hearts wide to me.’ 

“I was interested to figure up that the ministers and 
their wives had given to the Church an aggregate of 
ten thousand years of faithful service—or one hun- 
dred centuries. In return, we are now saying to them 
in their days of total disability: ‘We give to you for 
your family and for yourself—eighty cents per day.’ ” 

(Now much less than this—H. H. S.) 
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me has been the greatest spiritual experi- 
ence I have ever had in my life; I thought 
the Montreat Training School was a place to 
get methods of organization and work, but I find that 
in everything the spiritual note is stressed’”—so spoke 
one woman who had the privilege of attending the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School, held July 5-13, 
1933. Truly, she had caught the spirit and purpose 
of the School. The thought which seemed to pervade 
classroom leadership and platform addresses was: 
“This is the Father’s business—let us give it our best, 
withholding nothing.” 

Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, and chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Woman’s Work, brought the open- 
Ing message of the conference on Wednesday eve- 
ning. He used as his text, Psalm 68:11 (American 
Revised Version), “The Lord giveth the word: The 
women that publish the tidings are a great host.’ He 
paid high tribute to the part women have played in 
the emphasis on spiritual values from the age of the 
Old Testament to the present, saying that it always 
has been the women who have “kept on keeping on” 
when others have failed. Dr. Oglesby. referred to the 
Auxiliary as an organization of utmost efficiency, and 
cited figures from the annual report to show that it 
's accomplishing much through its study and gifts. 
He spoke also of the great need of a new consecra- 
fon in our relation to every phase of life and said 
something must be wrong when our Church roll at the 
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Members of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of the sixteen Synodical Presidents and the Secre- 
tary of Woman’s Work, in session at Montreat, June 30- 
July 4. Reading from left to right, as faces appear: 
Mrs. Frank Gray, Tennessee; Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. J. T. Purdy, Kentucky; Mrs. Geo. 
Sprague, Texas, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. C. M. Norflett, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Alexander Maitland, Virginia; 
Mrs. W. H. Level, West Virginia, Chairman; Mrs. Lutie 
B. Montgomery, Arkansas; Mrs. Robert Dewell, Florida, 
Secretary; Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, South Carolina; Mrs. 
J. M. Gibert, Mississippi; Mrs. R. C. Anderson, Appala- 
chia; Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary Woman's 
Work; Mrs. Thos. S. Shaw, Louisiana; Mrs. B. H. 
Cooper, Alabama; Mrs. H. A. Murphy, Missouri; Mrs. 
Audley Morton, Georgia. 


The officers for the ensuing year are Mrs. Shaw, Louisi- 
ana, Chairman; Mrs. Dewell, Florida, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. Murphy, Missouri, Secretary. 


close of the year showed a net increase of only 800 
members, there being added to the Church on profes- 
sion of faith 2,600 less than last year. Dr. Oglesby 
urged, in conclusion, the need for greater courage upon 
the part of the Church—the courage to stand for right 
and against wrong, and the courage of convictions in 
every-day living. 


THE BrsLtE Hour 


The Bible Hour, conducted each day by Rev. S. M. 
Glasgow, D. D., pastor of the Independent Presby- 
terian Church, Savannah, Ga., was attended by large 
audiences. Many people in addition to the delegates 
at the Training School came to the auditorium for 
these messages which were so deeply spiritual that they 
brought the heart-response for a closer walk with God. 
“The Son of Man Seeking Man” was the theme of 
Dr. Glasgow’s addresses, with the Gospel of Mark as 
the Scriptural basis for same. The general theme 
of the Gospel according to Mark, Dr. Glasgow stated, 
is: “Make ye ready the way of the Lord.” ‘The key 
verse of the book he gave is Mark 10:45: “For even 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
Dr. Glasgow called special attention to the fact that 
the means by which men can prepare the way of the 
Lord is by following the Lord himself. In prepara- 
tion for the service of winning others to Christ, we need 
to spend more time, he said, where there is no ‘“‘fishing”’ 
to be done—more time on the shore, with the Master, 
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mending our nets. Then, when we go forth, men will 
take knowledge that we have been with the Master. 
Referring to the fact that so many people feel that if 
their position in life could be different from what it 
actually is they could do a greater work for the Master, 
Dr. Glasgow said that this is not true—that if you 
will work for the Master you will do so no matter 
where you are or what the conditions, for God is as 
able to use you in your home as in Africa or any 
other place. Speaking especially of the lessons con- 
tained in the second and third chapters of Mark, Dr. 
Glasgow spoke of the call to separation, the call to 
fellowship, the call to service and the call to power. 
It is a tragedy, he said, that so many Christians spend 
much time looking over the fence yearning for the 
things of the world. The man on the fence is no good 
to either crowd. Christians must walk with the world 
the mest of the time, but be ready at any time to step 
cut of line. Dr. Glasgow stated that the tragedy of 
the Church is that it has become too inclusive, with 
no clear lines of demarkation between the Christian 
and non-Christian—that the church members can come 
in and enjoy the service and then go out and live as 
they wish until they come back the next Sunday. To 
know that some people are church members, he said, 
it is necessary to look on the church roll. 

Using as a “‘test case” the story of the demoniac boy 
as found in Mark 5:1-20, Dr. Glasgow stated that 
nothing is impossible with God, but that the man who 
is down and out is nct as defeated as is the man who 
is up and out. We should remember, he said, that 
God can reach up into the avenue as well as down 
into the slum, and that the educated, successful man 
and woman also have a need for the Saviour. Let us 
not forget, he said, that all are sinners and need the 
power of a Saviour. The challenge of this message 
was that if Jesus could use such a man as the broken, 
twisted, distorted life of that Gadarene to publish his 
tidings, what can he do with you? 

In discussing the lessons contained in the feeding 
of the five thousand in the desert, Mark 6:30-45, Dr. 
Glasgow said that, if we give Christ our best, whatever 
that best may be, he can and will use it to meet the 
task which confronts us. He warned, however, ‘Don’t 
dare ask him to bless unless he is allowed to break, 
to do with that which you give as he sees best. All that 
we have to do is to yield—turn over to him the key 
of our lives—that is’ the Christian life at its finest.” 

“Getting on to the Front” was the subject of the 
last of Dr. Glasgow’s series of Bible talks from the 
Gospel of Mark. Here he dwelt upon the contrasts 
between the mountain and valley experiences, using 
as Bible reference the transfiguration passage in the 
ninth chapter of Mark. We are in the mountain, he 
said, to behold the transfiguration; we go down into 
the valley to share the transformation. We cannot 
company with Christ in the mountain and fail to hear 
the cry that calls us to the valley.. If our hearts be- 
long to the Lord of Light, as we go back into our 
homes, into all the touch of our daily lives, into the 
midst ‘of suffering mankind, we shall carry a hand 
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of healing and a heart of love and a gospel of grace 
wherever we go. 


MEDITATIONS 

Promptly at 8:40 each morning, the Training School 
“family” gathered in the auditorium for a twenty-five 
minute worship service led by Miss McGaughey. This 
was a beautiful beginning of a busy day of work. 
Truly, the time was one of meditation and worship 
when one felt closely drawn to the “Son of Man.” As 
each entered the auditorium she was given a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the worship service for that day, in 
order that she might participate in such part as had 
een planned for the whole group. These worship serv- 
ices, built around selected Psalms, had for their themes, 
Adoration or Praise, Confession, Thanksgiving, Sup- 
plication, Submission, and Consecration. 


THE SABBATH 

Several hundred women attended the Bible class 
taught on Sabbath morning by Mrs. S. H. Askew, 
while others visited in the special department of the 
Sabbath school in which they work in their home 
churches. 

The Rev. Wm. E. Hill, D. D., pastor of the Second 
Church, Richmond, Va., preached the Sabbath morn- 
ing sermon, using as his text, I Cor. 12:31—13:1— 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet show I unto 
you a more excellent way. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 
Dr. Hill paid tribute to the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the knowledge of its members, but said that, even so, 
there are certain inward qualities that need to be 
stressed. In love, the more excellent way, is kindness, 
generosity, patience, modesty, magnanimity, devoticn, 
sincerity, hope, and faith. In touching upon timely 
topics in which every Christian should be vitally in- 
terested, Dr. Hill made the following challenging state- 
ments: 

“There is need for study, not only of the un- 
employed, but of the unemployable.” 

“The failure of prohibition is due not to weak- 
ness of its mechanism, but to a lack of the right 
attitude on the part of men.” 

“Due to the effects on others, one’s private and 
personal habits are not one’s private and personal 
business.” 

In closing his message, Dr. Hill said that what we 
need is to kneel at Christ’s feet, look into his face, 
and commune with him until he captures our spirit 
and controls our lives, for a person filled with the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ is the most powerful factor on earth 
today. 

Rev. Wade C. Smith, well-known throughout the 
Church as a great personal worker as well as author, 
preached the evening sermon. His text was taken from 
the fourteenth chapter of Joshua: “J wholly followed 
the Lord Now therefore give me this mountain.” 
He said that one can tackle a hard task in God’s 
power, and that the “inside task” is that of conquering 
ths mountains “inside’—overthrowing the stronghold 
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of Satan as it exists in each individual’s besetting sin. 
Once the “inside mountains” are conquered, he said, 
we are ready for the “outside task”—that of leading 
others to Christ, and to do this we must have the faith 
to ask the seemingly impossible of God. He gave illus- 
trations from personal experience and observation that 
encouraged in the task of personal work. Mr. Smith 
stated that if there ever was a time when God wanted 
men and women to say, “Give me the mountain tasks,” 
that time is now, and that God does not want people 
to do soft tasks today. He suggested that each one 
present go back home and ask for the hard tasks, but 
stated that to do hard tasks, one must not only look 
at the mountains but at the face of God. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


In the absence of Mrs. W. H. Level, Chairman of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee, who had been called 
home on account of the serious illness of her mother, 
the annual meeting was presided over by the Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. George A. Sprague, Synodical Presi- 
dent of Texas. 


Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s 
Work, was the principal speaker at this meeting. She 
referred briefly to the accomplishments of the Auxil- 
iary as shown in the annual report presented by her 
to the recent meeting of the Gencral Assembly, and 
which report is now in printed form and in the hands 
of many of the Auxiliary leaders. Quoting the Auxil- 
iary motto—“J am the light of the world . . . Ye 
are the light of the world . . Let vour light so 
shine”—she said that the Light had been sent by the 
Auxiliary during the past year to many parts of the 
world, as well as the homeland. Ever though there 
have been shadows of difficulties, Miss McGaughev ex- 


pressed great satisfaction over the accomplishments cf 
the year. 


Mrs. Sprague announced that, after much prayer and 
conference, the Woman’s Advisory Committee, which 
is composed of the sixteen Synodical Presidents and 
the Secretary of Woman’s Work, had agreed it was 
advisable to delay the decision of the Birthdav Objec- 
tive for 1934. The Objective will be decided upon 
later and announced in early January of 1934. 


Miss Rosa Gibbins, Treasurer, announced the Birth- 
day Offering for the women and girls of China as hav- 
ing reached the sum of $31,246. While this is con- 
siderably smaller than the gift of last vear, it is con- 
sidered a very large amount at this time, and later 
reports indicate that the offering goes over the $32,000 
mark. Immediately following the announcement of the 
Birthday Offering, there was a lovely candle-lighting 
service which typified the sending of the Light te China. 
A large electrically-lighted cross stood in the center of 
the platform, and grouped around this stood Miss 
McGaughey, Miss Gibbins, and the sixteen synodical 
presidents, together with the members of the Woman’s 
Work Committee, as the following prayer was sunz 
by Mrs. Victor Hollis; 
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“Light of the world, to Thee 

We bring our torches now. 

Thou art our flame, 

O give us Light; Thou great Shekinah, 
Lighting our pathway, 

O send Thy light through us 

And help us to shine.” 


At the close of this prayer-song, all lights save those 
in the cross were turned off, and those on the plat- 
form lighted white candles from a light that burned 
at the foot of the cross. The synodical presidents then 
went forward to the edge of the platform and lit the 
candles of the presbyterial presidents who met them 
there. The presbyterial presidents, in turn, passed the 
light to the audience by lighting the candle of those sit- 
ting on the end of the pews, and these passed on their 
light to others. As this was done Mr. White and Mr. 
Connor sang “The Light of the World Is Jesus.” The 
whole auditorium was soon aglow with tiny, flickering 
flames of light, and presented a beautiful picture as 
all, standing and holding high their lights, gave heart 
response as Mrs. Hollis presented the challenge in song: 


“Lift high the torch of light, 
O daughter of the King, 

Ye are the light of the world, 
So let your light shine, 

So let your light shine, 

That men may see your works 
And glorify Me.” 


Led by the synodical and presbyterial presidents, 
the service continued as the processional wended its 
way to beautiful Lake Susan. Here the sixteen synodi- 
cal presidents placed their candles in a boat, eight 
candles to the side, and the boat glided away to China 
as the “Light-Bearers” on the shore sang, “We’ve a 
Story to Tell to the Nations,” “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” and “O Zion Haste, Thy Mission High 
Fulfilling.” It was a picture not soon to be forgotten, 
and many have asked that a similar service be pre- 
sented each year during the Auxiliary Training School. 


Missions AND OTHER SPECIAL ADDRESSES 

Home Missions. On Friday evening of the Train- 
ing School, Rev. Homer McMillan, D. D., Executive § 
Secretary of the Home Missions Committee, brought% 
a forceful address on Home Missions. He gave strik- 
ing figures and facts which showed that there is cause 
for alarm over the conditions which exist in our na- 
tion today—neglect of God’s Word, desecration of the 
Sabbath, wholesale desertion of churches, spread of 
atheism and communism, disregard for law—all coin- 
cident with national decadence. The supreme need of 
America today, he said, is a great Saviour. And 
America will never be saved until Christians are filled 
with a conviction of our need, he challenged. Dr. 
(McMillan closed his splendid address with this ‘note 
of optimism: Jesus Christ has never been defeated, 
his Church has never failed; we match every difficulty 
with confidence in him. 

Foreign Missions. Tuesday night was Foreign Mis- 
sion night, with Mrs. W. A, Turner, member of the 
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Foreign Mission Committee and Chairman of the 
Woman’s Work Committee, presiding. Dr. Edward 
D. Grant, Educational Secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, presented the following missionaries 
who were in Montreat: Rev. and Mrs. L. T. New- 
land and five of their nine children and Mrs. R. T. 
Coit and two daughters (of Korea); Mrs. W. A. Ross 
and Dr. Coppedge (Mexico); Miss Elizabeth Gordon 
(Brazil); and (all from China) Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Paxton (retired), Rev. and Mrs. Frank Brown, Rev. 
and Mrs. Maxcy Smith, Miss Lillian Wells, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. R. Craig, and Dr. Nettie Grier. Dr. Grant 
introduced these ‘““Ambassadors Supreme” as “King- 
dom extenders—our hands and feet.” 

Rev. Darby Fulton, D. D., Executive Secretary of 
Foreign Missions, introduced Rev. A. R. Craig, the 
speaker of the evening, and brought a word of greet- 
ing and thanksgiving to the Auxiliary for all it means 
to the Foreign Mission Committee, to our 409 mission- 
aries, the more than 4,000 native workers, and the 
still larger group of Christian constituency. This was 
Dr. Fulton’s initial appearance before the Training 
School as Executive Secretary, and he asked for the 
continued interest of the women in the work of For- 
eign Missions. 

Mr. Craig, one of three preacher missionaries to 
three million people in his field in China, chose as the 
topic of his address, “Our Work in Changing China.” 
China, he said, is in the midst of a five-fold revolution 
—-political, educational, economical, social, and re- 
ligious, and the greatest of these is the religious. To 
what China will change, religiously, depends in part 
on our own Church, Mr. Craig believes, stating that 
it is to the glory of Southern Presbyterians that we are 
stressing Foreign Missions perhaps more than any other 
denomination. “I would not ask your money for spread- 
ing western civilization or modern education,” he said, 
“but I do call upon you to be willing to sacrifice, and 
if need be to wade through fire, that China may have 
the gospel.” Mr. Craig’s masterful presentation of 
the work made a lasting impression on his audience. 
_ Christian Fellowship. Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, 
‘Director of Woman’s Division of the Interracial Com- 
ission of Atlanta, brought a message on “Christian 
Fellowship” on the night of Monday, July 10. Em- 
phasizing the importance of Christian Fellowship above 
merely fellowship through civic and humanitarian en- 
terprises, Mrs. Ames said that Christ’s mission was 
an appreciation of all people by all people and that 
one way to establish Christian Fellowship is to come 
together in a common cause. 


VESPERS 

The inspiring vesper services were brought by home 
and foreign missionaries, Miss Elizabeth Gordon, of 
Brazil; Miss Virginia Allen, of Africa; Dr. Nettie 
Grier, of China, and Mrs. L. T. Newland, of Korea, 
represented Foreign Missions. Into each of our Foreign 
fields the Woman’s Auxiliary has sent a Birthday 
Offering, and each speaker made reference to the worth- 
whileness of the gifts and the great influence exerted 
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by them from year to year. Miss Allen said that the 
influence of the girls from our Girls’ Schools in Africa 
is being felt all over the Congo, and that one can 
see encouraging signs of the establishment of Christian 
homes—fathers, mothers, and children gathered around 
the family altar. Dr. Nettie Grier, who was introduced 
on Foreign Mission night as “the queen of mission- 
aries,” spoke of Foreign Missions as the greatest part- 
nership task the world has ever known, but stated also 
that the job in China is such a hard one that only 
the angels would covet it. [Illustrations were given 
which showed that there are Christians in our mission 
fields who are willing to give their lives rather than 
deny Christ; also that the opportunities are greater 
than ever for giving the gospel message to those who 
do not have it. In calling for sacrificial giving on 
the part of the home Church, Mrs. Newland stated 
that like all of our missionaries she knows what it 
is to sacrifice and also the joy that comes to those 
who take his message. At the close of their furlough, 
Mr. and Mrs, Newland go back to Korea leaving four 
of their seven children in school here. 

Miss Emma Milburn, of Paint Gap, N. C., and 
Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, of Goodland, Okla., represented 
Home Missions. Miss Milburn brought with her and 
introduced two splendid young people, Mrs. Bank and 
Mr. Styles, who spoke appreciatively of the value of 
this Mission work to their community. Mr. Styles, 
who is superintendent of the mission Sunday school 
at Paint Gap, said that the value of the work of Miss 
Milburn and her associate, Miss Thrift, had been 
worth more to his community than “all the money that 
could be brought in.” In bringing greetings from 
Indian Presbyterial, Mrs. Firebaugh said that if ever 
a race of people loved Presbyterians it was the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians, with whom our Church 
has worked for over 100 years. Mr. Firebaugh, Sup- 
erintendent of Indian Presbytery, which is composed 
of eighteen little churches scattered over a territory 
150 miles in width and 300 miles in length, is the 
only white man working in that presbytery. The five 
Indian preachers, Mrs. Firebaugh says, are doing the 
best they can to serve their own people and also the 
many white people, mostly tenants, who live near these 
churches. It is hard, however, for the Indian to preach 
to the whites, as they speak very little English. An 
Indian minister expressed it this way: “I try preach 
one sermon in English. I not know what I say and 
they not know either.” 





CLassrooM WorK 

Those who desired to work for credit were given 
that privilege in classroom work from 9 to 11 each 
morning, while at the same time interesting forum 
hours were conducted for those not desiring to take 
credit courses. Special provision had been made, also, 
for those who wished to take normal work in Bible, 
Auxiliary Methods, and Mission Study. In the class- 
room as well as from platform, the spiritual was 
stressed. One great teacher, in his closing message to 
the class—a class which he had held spellbound for 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


two consecutive hours daily as together they talked 
of methods of teaching,—had this to say: “Remember, 
through it all and in it all, the spiritual is the prim: 
factor; punctuate your work with prayer; the Holy 
Spirit can do for your class what you can never to for 
yourself. Academically, your work may be perfectly 
planned and executed, but without his spirit you can- 
not arrive.” 


Crepit AWARDS 

The hymn, “Living for Jesus,” sung as a conse- 
cration prayer, opened the simple but impresive com- 
mencement service. Miss Grace Wisner, registrar, re- 
ports that a total of 250 credits, including eight cer- 
tificates and seventeen diplomas, were awarded. 

Following is a list of the graduates: 

Miss Delphine Brown, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. J. W. Clotfelter, Paris, Ky. 

Mrs. E. P. Gray, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. Frank Gray, Franklin, Tenn. 

Mrs. H. L. Herron, Galveston, Texas. 

Mrs. E, F. Horine, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. F. H. Janececk, Fairfield, Ala. 

Mrs. Ben Knox, Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. H. N. McCain, Potosi, Mo. 

Mrs. L. B. Montgomery, Pine Bluff; Ark. 

Mrs. Chas. M. Norfleet, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. S. D. Rice. Gainesville, Fla. 

Mrs. E. A. Schettler, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. A. E. Spencer, Statesboro, Ga. 

Mrs. C M. Trulock, Columbus, Ga. 

Mrs. A. M. Wills, Monroe, La. 

Mrs. Geo. M. West, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


THE BusSINESS WOMAN’S CONFERENCE 


A large number of business women and leaders of 
Business Woman’s Circles attended the special con- 
ferences for this group, and took part in the discus- 
sion periods. The first of the series was held on Satur- 
day morning, from 9 to 11, at which time Miss Mc- 
Gaughey brought a message on “Our Business and 
Our Work.” She based her remarks on these two 
Bible verses: “I must be about my Father's business” 
(Luke 2:49); and “For thou, Lord, hast made me 
glad through thy work,’ Psalm 92:4. The leader of 
the conference, Miss Agnes Davidson, conducted a 
“Get-Acquainted Tour,” at which time those in at- 
tendance were taken, “on a magic carpet,” from one 
svnodical to another, stopping at those places having 
representatives present. This representative told, 
briefly, the outstanding accomplishment of her circle 
during the year. Several circles that did not have a 
representative at the conference had sent statements of 
their “best item of work,” and these were read during 
the “tour.” Three additional one-hour conferences 
were held for this group. On Monday morning the 
subject was “Problems to Face,” on Tuesday it was 
“Dangers to Avoid,” and on Wednesday “Results to 
Attain.” 

One business woman expressed the spirit of this 
conference in these words: “I want to go back and tell 
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the members of my Business Woman’s Circle what they 
have never realized—that our opportunity is greater 
han that of any other group of women to be about the 
Master’s business.” 


LANTERN INN EXCHANGE 

At the Lantern Inn Exchange, held on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons in connection with 
“Lantern Inn” (literature room), there was an ex- 
change of many helpful methods of work. Those in 
attendance were given attractive little “Lantern Inn 
Exchange” note books in which to make notations of the 
“exchange” items. In the note books were printed 
many helpful suggestions on program building, as well 
as a lovely poem, “Spread the Light,” by John Oxen- 
ham. In addition to these printed helps, some lovely 
souvenirs and further helpful suggestions in mimeo- 
graph form were given to those attending the “ex- 
change.” 


AN EVENING oF MusIc 

Saturday evening of the Training Schogl is given 
each year to some entertaining feature, and the one 
presented this year by two of our very our auxiliary 
leaders was a most delightful occasion. Mrs. Ben R. 
Knox, president of the auxiliary of the First Church, 
Shreveport, La., and Mrs. D. R. Beeson, of Johnson 
City, Tenn., president of the Holston Presbyterial, and 
her four talented children, were the artists. Mrs. Knox, 
a favorite of Montreat audiences, charmed her listeners 
with her lovely voice. The last few numbers she sang 
in costume. Mrs. Beeson has a very versatile musical 
family, and their part on the program gave a striking 
demonstration of the joy of a Christian home where 
all talents are wholly dedicated to the Lord. As their 
closing number, Mrs. Beeson sang “Sylvia,” accom- 
panied by the “Beeson orchestra,” with Mary at the 
piano, while Anne played the violin, Betty the ‘chello, 
and Dick the flute. 


CONSECRATION SERVICE 

The last of the evening services was conducted by 
Dr. Glasgow, and at the close of his inspiring mes- 
sage many church leaders came forward and rededi- 
cated their lives to service. A special prayer service 
had been held in the afternoon in preparation for the. 
evening message. Dr. Glasgow chose Psalm 1 as the 
Bible reference for his message on “The Lure of the 
Premier Life.” 

Man’s part in the premier life, according to Dr. 
Glasgow, might be outlined as: 1. A clean life; 2. a 
dedicated life; and 3. an instructed life. Ged’s part 
is the assurance of 1. a God-planted life; 2. a God- 
guided life; and 3. a God-blessed life. For every life 
God has a plan in mind, Dr. Glasgow said, and if we 
are willing he will reveal that plan to us. In a call 
to a complete surrender of our all, Dr. Glasgow said 
that there are capacities within each one that can never 
find expression until they are “turned in” with God, 
but that when this is done every life will accomplish 
the purpose God had in mind for it: Our lives, if 
they belong to God, are located where the Gardener 
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sees is best for us, for our service, and for our full 
and final blessedness. We ave to remember that, 
though our way may be dark, our path steep, our 
hearts tried, our strength spent, we are “planted” 
lives. The drought of testings and trials, burdens that 
bear down heavily and are not lifted, cannot make 
our lives to wither. Let the hot blasting winds of dis- 
appointment and tragedy, separation and sorrow, blow 
—they shall find our leaf still green. There is always 
“water” where the good Gardener “plants” our lives. 


>. 












PLATFORM DECORATIONS 

The platform decorations, in charge of Mrs. C. E. 
Graham, were never more beautiful nor more effective 
than they were this year. In addition to the hand- 
some decorations of greenery, the background was made 
most effective by an attractively arranged display of 
flags, representing the states in the territory of the six- 
teen synodicals. Miss McGaughey publicly expressed 
the appreciation of the Training School for this serv- 
ice of love rendered by Mrs. Graham. 


THE MINISTRY OF Music 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. White, who were again in 
charge of the music at Montreat, very ably directed the 
service of song at all the meetings during the Train- 
ing School. These friends have consecrated their 
talents to the Lord, and their ministry of music is 
greatly appreciated. 


TRAINING SCHOOL REPORTED IN DAILY PAPERS 

The Training School is indebted to Miss Mamie 
Bays for the splendid reports of the meetings which 
she sent to all parts of the Assembly through the As- 
sociated Press, thus keeping those back home in closer 
touch with the proceedings. Miss Bays has the happy 
faculty of getting the high lights from each service, 


and sending the news out over the wires in a most 
readable style. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL LIvES ON 


The Auxiliary Training School this year was said 
by many to be one of the best ever held at Montreat. 
Those who attended have gone back to their homes 
and, no doubt, their lamps will burn brighter in the 
“valleys” because of their “mountain” experience. 

“Don’t you wish many of the women back home 
could be here and get the inspiration we are getting?” 
one auxiliary leader was heard to ask another as they 
paused on the bridge to look out upon the beauties of 
God’s glorious night. ‘Yes,’ came the reply, “I do. 
But what I’m thinking most of just now is what a 
different woman is going back home from that one 
which my auxiliary sent.” 

SL. ¥. T: 





Loyalty 
An Auxiliary Light-Bearer expresses her 

loyalty by: 

L oving her Master 

O beying his commands 

Y ielding to his will 

A bounding in joy 

L ooking to him 

T hinking pure thoughts 

Y earning for souls. 
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THe AvuxiLiaAry Loyatty MEETING 
Program Topic: Loyalty and Auxiliary Light-Bearers 


The Auxiliary Loyalty program prepared for the 
September inspirational meeting is to be a lovalty pro- 
gram in every sense of the word. It makes a place for 
the secretaries of causes to give brief but challenging 
presentations of their work, thus giving the auxiliary 
at this one meeting a bird’s-eye view of the combined 
working program of the auxiliary. According to sug- 
gested plans, the program closes by asking auxiliary 
members to pledge their heart’s loyalty as some talented 
member or friend sings the beautiful! hymn, “A 
Prayer and a Challenge,” which was used in connec- 
tion with the lovely candle-lighting service held dur- 
ing the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. The 
words of this song were written by Miss Louise Hyde 
and the music by Miss Elizabeth McGaughey Hollis, 
two consecrated young Home Mission workers. 


The program in full, including a copy of the song, 
can be secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. Price. 10 cents. 


Invitation cards. Very attractive invitation cards 


have been prepared, the design having been hand- 
drawn by a talented young member of one of our Busi- 
It is very essential that at 


ness Woman’s Circles, 
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Auxiliary Calendar for September 








this, the first meeting of the fall season, every mem- 
ber of the auxiliary be present, so in addition to tele- 
phone calls, notices in church bulletins, and personal 
calls, see that each member of your Auxiliary has one 
of these written invitations. Price 50 cents per 100. 
If every member of the auxiliary is present for this 
inspirational and informational program, there should 
be felt throughout the Church a greater interest in the 
Kingdom work which our Church is undertaking and 
which the auxiliary is promoting. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Program Topic: Light Station Investments 


Each circle chairman will want to make of this first 
circle meeting of the fall season an especially good 
one, and to do this she will put forth her best efforts 
to have all members present and to give a good pro- 
gram when they come. Through personal calls, tele- 
phone, church bulletin, and written note—one or all— 
the members should hear of the time, place, and date 
of the meeting, and enough of the program plans should 
be given to make one want to attend. The.circle pro- 
gram literature (price 10c) prepared by the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, will prove most helpful, and you 
will be assured of a good program if the suggestions 
as given are properly carried out. 





THE 


sees is best for us, for our service, and for our full 
and final blessedness. We are to remember that, 
though our way may be dark, our path steep, our 
hearts tried, our strength spent, we are “planted” 
lives. The drought of testings and trials, burdens that 
bear down heavily and are not lifted, cannot make 
our lives to wither. Let the hot blasting winds of dis- 
appointment and tragedy, separation and sorrow, blow 
—they shall find our leaf still green. There is always 
“water” where the good Gardener “plants” our lives. 


PLATFORM DECORATIONS 

The platform decorations, in charge of Mrs. C. E. 
Graham, were never more beautiful nor more effective 
than they were this year. In addition to the hand- 
some decorations of greenery, the background was made 
most effective by an attractively arranged display of 
flags, representing the states in the territory of the six- 
teen synodicals. Miss McGaughey publicly expressed 
the appreciation of the Training School for this serv- 
ice of love rendered by Mrs. Graham. 


THE MInIstry oF Music 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. White, who were again in 
charge of the music at Montreat, very ably directed the 
service of song at all the meetings during the Train- 
ing School. These friends have consecrated their 
talents to the Lord, and their ministry of music is 
greatly appreciated. 
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and sending the news out over the wires in a most 
readable style. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL LiIvEsS ON 


The Auxiliary Training School this year was said 
by many to be one of the best ever held at Montreat. 
Those who attended have gone back to their homes 
and, no doubt, their lamps will burn brighter in the 
“valleys” because of their ‘“mountain” experience. 


“Don’t you wish many of the women back home 
could be here and get the inspiration we are getting?” 
one auxiliary leader was heard to ask another as they 
paused on the bridge to look out upon the beauties of 
God’s glorious night. ‘Yes,’ came the reply, “I do. 
But what I’m thinking most of just now is what a 
different woman is going back home from that one 
which my auxiliary sent.” 
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THE AvuxiLiary LoyaLtty MEETING 
Program Topic: Loyalty and Auxiliary Light-Bearers 


The Auxiliary Loyalty program prepared for the 
September inspirational meeting is to be a lovalty pro- 
gram in every sense of the word. It makes a place for 
the secretaries of causes to give brief but challenging 
presentations of their work, thus giving the auxiliary 
at this one meeting a bird’s-eye view of the combined 
working program of the auxiliary. According to sug- 
gested plans, the program closes by asking auxiliary 
members to pledge their heart’s loyalty as some talented 
member or friend sings the beautiful hymn, “A 
Prayer and a Challenge,” which was used in connec- 
tion with the lovely candle-lighting service held dur- 
ing the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. The 
words of this song were written by Miss Louise Hyde 
and the music by Miss Elizabeth McGaughey Hollis, 
two consecrated young Home Mission workers. 


The program in full, including a copy of the song, 
can be secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. Price 10 cents. 


Invitation cards. Very attractive invitation cards 
have been prepared, the design having been hand- 
drawn by a talented young member of one of our Busi- 
ness Woman’s Circles, It is very essential that at 
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this, the first meeting of the fall season, every mem- 
ber of the auxiliary be present, so in addition to tele- 
phone calls, notices in church bulletins, and personal 
calls, see that each member of your Auxiliary has one 
of these written invitations. Price 50 cents per 100. 
If every member of the auxiliary is present for this 
inspirational and informational program, there should 
be felt throughout the Church a greater interest in the 
Kingdom work which our Church is undertaking and 
which the auxiliary is promoting. 


THE CriRcLE MEETING 
Program Topic: Light Station Investments 


Each circle chairman will want to make of this first 
circle meeting of the fall season an especially good 
one, and to do this she will put forth her best efforts 
to have all members present and to give a good pro- 
gram when they come. Through personal calls, tele- 
phone, church bulletin, and written note—one or all— 
the members should hear of the time, place, and date 
of the meeting, and enough of the program plans should 
be given to make one want to attend. The.circle pro- 
gram literature (price 10c) prepared by the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, will prove most helpful, and you 
will be assured of a good program if the suggestions 
as given are properly carried out. 





Survey Reading Contest Awards 


N FRIDAY evening of the Montreat Auxiliary 
O Training School, Mr. R. E. Magill, Executive 

Secretary of the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and Publication, presented the winners of the 
Survey Reading Contest with the lovely prizes which 
he had offered. The contest called for a reading of 
all the Birthday Objective articles which appeared in 
the March, April, and May issues of “The Survey,” 
prizes to be given the synodical having the largest per- 
centage of readers, and to the presbyterial in each 
synodical which had the largest percentage of readers. 
As awards were made on this basis, the small pres- 
byterials and synodicals had as good opportunity of 
winning as did the larger ones. The prizes were 
lovely framed copies of our Church seal, and with 
each copy Mr. Magill presented a leaflet giving an 
explanation of the symbols used in the seal. 


This is the second year that a Survey Reading Con- 
test has been conducted, and reports show that because 
of it hundreds of women were given a more thorough 
knowledge of the Birthday Objective. Records also show 
that increased interest has been manifested in “The 
Survey,” our Church-owned magazine. 


In presenting the prizes at the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School, Mr. Magill spoke of the large decrease 
in “The Survey” subscription list during these “lean” 
years, and called upon all present for their support. 
You who read this article are ‘““The Survey’s” most loyal 
supporters, and this call which Mr. Magill made to 


his Montreat audience is extended to you. Many of 
you feel that you could not get along without “The 
Survey”—most of those who read it consistently feel 
this way about it, and yet Mr. Magill gave the very 
surprising and startling news that the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., had been obliged to discontinue print- 
ing her very valuable Presbyterian Magazine, which 
corresponds to our Survey. While such a thing is not 
contemplated for ‘The Survey,” one way that you 
can help our Survey is by securing some new sub- 
scribers. Will you do it? Will you try? Get as many 
new subscriptions as you can among your friends, and 
turn them over to your Secretary of Literature that she 
may send them promptly to Miss Hill, circulation man- 
ager of “The Survey.” You don’t want to miss one 
of the good things which appears in this magazine. 
And, if you have something good, you want to share 
it with your friends. Tell them of “The Survey,” that 
they too, may enjoy it with you. 

Now, back to the Reading Contest—once we get 
started “talking up” “The Survey” our enthusiasm is 
apt to find lengthy expression. Arkansas Synodical is 
be congratulated upon receiving the Synodical prize 
again this year. This shows that Mrs. L. B. Mont- 
gomery, Synodical President, Mrs. W. H. Brown, 
Synodical Secretary of Literature and their loyal Pres- 
byterial and local presidents and secretaries of litera- 
ture are not. satisfied with honors already attained. 
Here is a list of the winning presbyterials, with names 
of the president and secretary of literature of each: 





Synodical 
Alabama 


Presbyterial 


President Secretary of Literature 


East Alabama ___-_-___- Mrs. Leslie W. Porter___-__ Mrs. H. M. Mann 


Appalachia. ....~+--.+«! a ae Mrs. C. E. Dorsey___-_-~- Mrs. R. P. Walker 


PN ee ae NE SURE ode Mrs. 


Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 


Transylvania .._._---~_- Mrs. Allen Heiatt 
SO ES BSE" New Orleans ___-___--_- Mrs. T. H. Shepard 


. Lena Blain 
Mrs. John Patterson 
. Chas. Akerman_-_-_--- Mrs. J. L. Hargrove 
. R. J. Walker 
. L. T. Frantz 


ho Ee Mississippi ~---------- Miss Annie Tait Jenkins___Mrs. Ted Atkins 


Missouri 
North Carolina Wilmington 
South Carolina Piedmont 
Tennessee _____-_ pcan Columbia, 


MD as idhcn eth taeda cbchaigie ee Mrs. J. C. Oehler, Jr 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


PS TI Mrs. Geo. R. Crockett___..Mrs. M. DeReign 


irs. W. P. M. Currie_---~~_ Mrs. Paul Webb 
. Paul Mann . M. M. DePass 
s. D. C. Morrison . W. A. Dale 
. J. R. Bullock 
s. Fred Warner . Murray Winters 
. Smiley Williams_-—-_-_- Mrs. A. A. Hadden 


S. L. V. T. 


There are new ventures of faith before us, new trials for the spirit of 
man. Let us look ahead, not back, and judge all that we do not as fitting 
us for the old life, but as leading us on to achievements beyond our 
dreams.—Hugh Hartshorne. 
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The Prapyer Hour 
EXPRESSING OuR LOYALTY IN PRAYER 

The month of September is to all Auxiliary workers the time for a special call 
to Loyalty. It is thus fitting that we consider our loyalty to Christ as expressed in 
our prayer life; for is it not true that the prayer life is the severest test of the 
believer, hence, that which strengthens and reveals our love and loyalty to our Mas- 
ter? Surely we have at some time felt the power as it has flowed through our lives 
after a brief period spent alone with him in earnest believing prayer, and those 
whom we have lifted in prayer have felt the power lines extend to them. But how 
easy it is, and how often we do it, for us to take a rest from the task of prayer 
and thus let his dynamic power cease to flow. God yearns for a demonstration of 
our love. Why do we grieve him, fail others, and deprive ourselves through such 
scanty expressions of loyalty in our prayer life? 

McConkey, that great man of prayer, said: “I used to think that a few men 
had a monopoly on the Holy Spirit, but now I know that the Holy Spirit has a 
monopaly on a few men.’”’ What a sad statement and yet how true, and true be- 
cause we have failed to answer his call—‘‘Come ye apart.” As Dr. S. M. Glasgow, 
our Bible teacher at Montreat this past summer said, “What we need is not more 
casting our nets, but more time spent on the shore with the Master mending our 
nets.” Isaiah, speaking to us as the Lord’s remembrancers, calls us to loyalty in 
prayer. “Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers take ye no rest, and give him no 
rest.” By this he does not mean that we should be praying audibly to God all the 
time, wut that we who have been promised the presence of God should take no rest 
from fellowship with him, but be ever consulting him for guidance and wisdom in 
our thoughts, words, and deeds. When we have learned to punctuate our daily 
living with prayer, then, and only then, will our every act testify to our fellowship 
with him. This is to live a life of prayer. Would that our resolution to prayer 
might be that of Sir Thomas Browne, “I have resolved to pray more and to pray 
always; to pray in all places, where quietness inviteth, in the house, on the high- 


way, and on the street; and to know no street or passage that may not witness that 
I have not forgotten God.” 


TEsTING Our LoyALTy 
(Answer these questions for yourself) 
Do I know the Scriptural conditions of answered prayer? 
(ead II Chron. 7:14; I Pet. 3:12; John 14:12-14; Mark 4:22-24.) 
Have I promised God to put promptly out of my life anything which he plainly 
shows me interferes with my prayer life? 
Do I express loyalty to Christ through my personal and intercessory praying? 
Do I ever pause before speaking a word or doing some thing to ask God if what I 
am about to say or what I am about to do is well-pleasing in his sight? 
Do I know what it is to pray without ceasing? 


Provinc Our LoyaLty 
May we include in our intercessory prayer this month: 

That the September Auxiliary meeting may enlist the loval cooperation of 
the women of our Church, which shall be increasingly expressed throughout the 
year in a loving service to our Master. 

That the Mission Study Period, October 8-November 19, when we study 
The Ambassador Supreme shall enlist the interest, gifts, and prayers of every 
group and individual in our Church. 

That the leaders of group conferences may be divinely guided in preparation 
for the programs. 

That the Sunday school may be used of God in reaching the unsaved in 
your community and leading them to Christ. 

That Christian people everywhere may give themselves more and more to 
personal and intercessory prayer that the Spirit of God may have his way in 
the hearts of men. 

For some unsaved soul every day. JANIE W. McCutTcHENn. 




















HOME MISSIONS 


REV. P. D. MILLER, Editor 


573 W. Peachtree Street, N. E., Allanta, Ga. 


SE cue eS Sudais 
To Kentucky 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


Our Home Mission Section for this month is dedicated to the Synod of Kentucky, com- 
prised of the six presbyteries of Ebenezer, Guerrant, Louisville, Muhlenburg, Transylvania, 
and West Lexington. Numerically, the Synod of Kentucky ranks ninth among the seventeen 
synods of the General Assembly, with 121 ministers, 171 churches, and 21,594 members. Ken- 
tucky reports only four churches above five hundred members, and one above a thousand. When 
it is noted that the average size church in the synod is 126, one can readily see that there are 
many Home Mission congregations to be cared for in this territory. 

The Synod of Kentucky was first established in 1802 from territory in the State of Ken- 
tucky but formerly under jurisdiction of the Synod of Virginia. In 1810 the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church was organized within the bounds of Kentucky. In 1865 the Presbyterian Church 
in Kentucky was divided over questions coming out of the Civil War, and that part which with- 
drew remained an independent body until 1869 when it was received as a synod in our own 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. The aggressive period in this synod’s life began in 1881, with a 
great movement led by Drs. E. O Guerrant, J. M. Evans, W. D. Morton, A. D. Tadlock, and 
others. In five years the number of churches was almost doubled and more than ten thousand 
souls added to the churches. Such evangelistic success is the more remarkable when we recall 
that Kentucky had been rent with ecclesiastical quarrels and Presbyterianism had endured two 
major divisions in half a century. 

The pages which follow relate something of the present Home Mission outlook in each 
of the six presbyteries. The youngest of these has by far the largest Home Mission program. 
Guerrant was organized in 1925 from the mountain section of old West Lexington Presbytery. 
The name appropriately memorializes the work of Kentucky’s greatest mountain missionary and 
one of the truly great missionaries of all time. The work Dr. Guerrant founded was passed 
on to the General Assembly in 1912 and has become a special responsibility of the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee. This committee, the synod and the presbyteries are carrying on a 
great Home Mission enterprise in Kentucky today. We salute all the workers on the field, and 
pray the blessing of God upon their labors in these great and trying days. 


Home Mission Wark i in ‘Lewisville Presbytery 


By REV. EDWIN N. ROCK 


HE Presbytery of Louisville embraces twenty-one 
counties lying along the Ohio River and those 


adjacent thereto. Many of the historic points of 
old Kentucky are within this presbytery’s bounds. If 
we were to start with a line on the banks of the Ohio, 
just above Carrollton, midway on the new Federal 
Highway from Louisville to Cincinnati, and swing 
that line through Frankfort, the state capital, continu- 
ing through Bardstown, the site of “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” to Hodgenville, where stands the memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, to Glasgow in Barren County, 


through Mammoth Cave and ending again on the banks 
of the Ohio, at Lewisport, twenty miles from Owens- 
boro, we will have roughly enclosed our territory. 
There are forty-seven churches within this territory 
and fifteen of them are being helped by the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. Through this aid, nine of these 
churches have been able to install pastors. In the other 
churches young men from the Louisville Seminary have 
served as student pastors during the summer months 
and have preached during the seminary year. 
Beechmont Church in South Louisville is one of the 
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newer churches with a great future. This church was 
organized about two years ago with a charter member- 
ship of eighty-nine. ‘The first unit of the building 
was a gift of a Presbyterian Laymen’s League of Louis- 
ville. The Committee assumed the responsibility of the 
pastor’s salary. The building shortly became over- 
crowded and’ the big problem was what to do with the 
overflowing Sunday school. It was solved with the help 
of some of the city employees. Just across the street 
is located an engine company of the fire department. 
Two classes now meet regularly in the fire station and 
there are no more regular attendants than the firemen. 
The difficulty here is how to take care of all those 
who want to attend. 

A companion picture to this may be seen any Sun- 
day evening at the Hopewell Church, fifteen miles from 
Louisville in a rural district. A visit to the evening 
service will make the heart glad, for the church is 
crowded always. Seventy-five per cent are young peo- 
ple under twenty-one years of age. On some Sunday 
nights as many as fifty people stand on the outside, 
close to the windows, there being no room within. 
Within a radius of five miles there are at least two 
hundred people, mostly adults, who are not touched 
by any church, and very, very few are professing Chris- 
tians. There is only a one-room building here; three 
Christian Endeavor Societies are forced to meet at the 
same time; the Junior Society, alone, has thirty-five 
members. The Committee feels that their money is 
well spent in helping these people in having a resident 
pastor. 

In the far western end of the presbytery there is a 
group of three churches, Hawesville, Lewisport and 
Morrison. Many years ago these folk rejoiced in hav- 
ing a pastor of their own, and they are confidently ex- 





pecting the return of that day. Sufficient funds have 
not been available to help reach that goal. For the 
past two summers a young seminary student and his 
wife have been living in this field and doing a wonder- 
ful work. The churches are growing in membership 
and it now seems that when he graduates next May 
he will become the first pastor there for nearly twenty 
years. 

Some years ago, the county seat of Oldham was 
moved away from Westport. The county deeded the 
courthouse to the Presbyterians and three other denomi- 
nations. There had been no services there for a long 
time, until several months ago, when a devoted mem- 
ber of the Second Louisville Church moved to West- 
port. Through her efforts, the believers of the com- 
munity have come together regularly for worship. 
Again, a student at the Louisville Seminary, a con- 
verted Jew, has given his efforts to this work. Prayer 
service is held on Saturday evening and a preaching 
service on Sabbath morning. An enterprising Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has also been organized. 

Splendid work is also being done in the other 
churches under the Committee’s jurisdiction. It is the 
Committee’s hope that all churches may soon have full- 
time pastorates and their plans are always laid toward 
that end. 

Recently the set-up of the Committees in this pres- 
bytery was changed and that of Home Missions be- 
came part of Presbytery’s Work Committee. Rev. 
P. H. Pleune, of the Highland Church, Louisville, is 
Chairman of the Work Committee; Rev. B. A. Sykes, 
of Glasgow Church, Chairman of Sub-Committee on 
Home Missions, and Rev. Edwin N. Rock, of Spring- 
dale Church, Louisville, is Superintendent. 

Louisville, Ky. 





HE Presbytery of Muhlenburg includes the twen- 
ty-eight counties of Western Kentucky and con- 
stitutes a great Home Mission field. We have 

thirty churches located in twelve counties, leaving six- 
teen counties yet without the reach of the presbytery. 
Muhlenburg Presbytery has a combined population of 
568,000, of which more than 300,000 are not members 
of any church. The State of Kentucky has ten cities 
of more than 10,000 population each, and five of these 
cities are within Muhlenburg Presbytery. This fact 
indicates a growing population. 

The churches of Muhlenburg Presbytery are largely 
Home Mission congregations. Only ten are self-sus- 
taining and the other twenty are dependent. There are 
many communities and villages that have no church 
of any denomination, where Presbyterian churches 
could be planted with glad acceptance if the presbytery 
had the finances with which to promote them. There 
are many places where church buildings have been 


Open Doors in Muhlenburg Presbytery 


By REV. E. E. SMITH, D. D. 


erected by other denominations and deserted for lack 
of ability to maintain them, thus leaving the buildings 
to decay, and the people without religious services. The 
presbytery is now using several such buildings for 
Sabbath schools and preaching services with joyous 
welcome by the people of the communities. Other such 
buildings are vacant for lack of ability to occupy them, 
and communities of children and young people are 
growing up without religious opportunity. 
Presbyterianism in Western Kentucky has had a hard 
road. The Presbyterian denomination was the largest 
in this part of the state at the beginning of the last 
century. Following what was called the ‘“‘“Great Awak- 
ening” in Western Kentucky, a split came, resulting 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church which was 
born in the year 1810. That split weakened the Pres- 
byterian forces and other denominations soon pushed 
to the front. Another split came throughout Kentucky 
in the year 1866, and this again reduced the power and 
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Reed Community Church Now Belongs to Muhlenburg 
Presbytery 





The Fulton Presbyterian Sunday School in Our Growing 
Church at Fulton, Ky. 





The Ridgewood Church, in Muhlenburg Presbytery 


efficiency of Presbyterianism, in Western Kentucky 
especially. A large number of Presbyterian churches 
died, insomuch that Western Kentucky is sometimes 
called the Presbyterian graveyard. Presbyterian 
schools were closed and their buildings sold. Churches 
were deserted and their buildings left to fall to ruin. 
In many places, at this very time, the descendants of 
loyal Presbyterian fathers and mothers are still living 
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and waiting for the resurrection of the old Presby- 
terian church in their community. ‘ 

The territory of Muhlenburg Presbytery includes ex- 
tensive oil and coal fields. The men engaged in the 
oil fields have their headquarters in the cities, and they 
with their families are within reach of churches. But 
the coal-mining business requires settlement in proxim- 
ity of the mine. Villages and towns are therefore built 
about the coal mines. ‘There are several large districts 
of coal mining within Muhlenburg Presbytery. Taking 
one of those districts as an example, there are thirty- 
five coal mines within a radius of fifteen miles about 
the center. That district has twenty-three coal-mining 
settlements with an average of 250 miners in each 
place. The miners with few exceptions have families. 
It is estimated that at least 30,000 mining population 
live in that district, besides others who are drawn 
there by commercial and other interests. There are 
several such districts—some not so large—within the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Muhlenburg. 

Reaching the mining population with the gospel is a 
difficult problem and the need is great. The miners 
work under ground, away from the purity of air and 
sunshine. They, with their women and children, live 
in crude shacks, grimy and void of conveniences. 
Poverty, ignorance, and depravity abound. There are 
multitudes of children neglected in the grime, and the 
crying need of the coal-field people must not be hushed 
in our Home Mission enterprise. 

One great difficulty is that the miners, as a rule, are 
transient. Church membership there is not permanent, 
and with rare exceptions the church never becomes self- 
sustaining. It is continuously dependent on aid from 
other sources. For that reason denominations are 
prone to avoid the coal fields, and there is little denomi- 
national competition. The way is always open, and 
some of the coal-mining villages have no church of 
any denomination. Some of them have a church house 
which has been deserted. 

Ministers who serve churches in the coal fields are 
usually itinerary. They come to preach on Sunday 
and then go back home. A conspicuous example is 
that of a coal-mining settlement of 3,000 people which 
has never had a resident pastor of any denomination 
through the half century of its existence, until recently, 
when Muhlenburg Presbytery located a pastor there. 
He is the only pastor in that region. 

We are often reminded that the work in the coal 
fields is a waste of funds for the reason that it will 
always be a burden on the Presbytery’s Home Mis- 
sions. Yes, it will always be a burden, so-called. But 
isn’t it also a privilege that is worth while? Stop and 
think. Here is an example, in one of the coal-mining 
settlements in Muhlenburg Presbytery sixty years ago. 
Including the building of its church house and its 
manse, and the supplying of its pulpit through these 
sixty years, the Presbytery has expended at least 
$25,000 and is still spending money to keep it going. 
It has now forty-eight members, which is about its 
usual number. Within the sixty years that little church 
has brought to our Lord Christ an estimate of about 
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500 people, and has sent them out into the wide world 
unto other churches which have profited thereby. One 
boy who was brought up in that little church in his 
early manhood went elsewhere and proved himself to 
be a power for Christ and the church. He and his 
children are reported to have given to the Presbyterian 
Church at large more than $500,000. His descendents 
are still giving in large sums, and the third generation 
is learning to do likewise. But that was only one 
boy of the 500 which that little coal-mining church 
has sent out into the world. 

Ah, these little Home Mission churches that have to 
be perpetually maintained, whether they be in the coal 
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fields or the country communities, are abundantly worth 
all that is expended on them. A child is worth the 
care you give him. The returns in money are the 
smallest consideration. It is the descendent genera- 
tions that are worth considering, as well as the present. 
Life in this world and its value to humanity here is 
only the beginning. The blood-washed throng in all 
eternity is the unspeakable riches. The Presbytery of 
Muhlenburg could quickly double the number of its 
churches if it had the funds with which to maintain 
them. Its ten self-sustaining churches are today doing 
their best in promoting the twenty under their care. 
Owensboro, Ky. 





Home Missions in Ebenezer Presbytery 
By REV. J. W. CLOTFELTER, D. D, 


HE present Home Mission program of the Pres- 
T bytery of Ebenezer includes the following 
churches and missions: 

1. Sharon. This church, organized in 1836, is lo- 
cated in the heart of the Bracken County agricultural 
area. It is a typical country church, with a member- 
ship of eighty-four and a Sunday-school enrollment of 
131. Rev. G. M. Hollingsworth is the present pastor, 
and his work is most satisfactory to the church and 


community. His salary, in part, is paid by our Home 


Mission Committee. This church has the distinction 
of having given Rev. H. M. Washburn to our African 
Mission. He was a child of this church. 

2. Shawhan. ‘This church is located in Bourbon 
County near Millersburg. It was originally a church 
of the Presbytery of West Lexington, but was trans- 
ferred to the Presbytery of Ebenezer by the Synod of 
Kentucky in 1876. 

While this is a Presbyterian church, with nineteen 
enrolled members, still it serves an entire community. 
It is the only church organization in that little town 
and the people of that community work together in the 
little community church. The president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for one term was a member of another 
church, 

The Sunday-school enrollment at Shawhan is sixty- 
three, and the young people of the community are very 
much interested in the Young People’s program of our 
synod. The pastor of the Millersburg Church has the 
pastoral oversight of this work and is compensated by 
our Home Mission Committee for this service. 

3. Normal. This church was organized in 1890 
and is very delightfully located between Catlettsburg 
and Ashland, Ky. Only a street separates these two 
little cities. Normal has a membership of thirty-three 
and a Sunday-school enrollment of 153. Because of 
the number of young people in this community and a 
lew strong families in the church, this work has a 
bright future. 

Rev. A.°O. Price, pastor of the Catlettsburg Church, 


has charge of this field, and is remunerated for his 
services at this point by the Home Mission Committee 
of our Presbytery. 

4. Shepherd Memorial. This church was organized 
in 1897, and is located in Pike County near the Vir- 
ginia state line. This is purely mountain mission work. 
This was orginally known as Knox Creek Church but 
the name was changed to that of Shepherd Memorial 
in memory of ruling elder Meredith Shepherd. Mr. 
Shepherd was a godly layman in that section or the 
state in former years. 

This mission church has eighteen members, and a 
Sunday school of 149. Miss Beatrice Golden is the 
mission worker at this point and is doing splendid 
work. She conducts a Sunday school in the Shepherd 
Memorial Church each Sunday morning, and walks 
over the mountain in the afternoon to hold another. 
Her round-trip walk each Sunday afternoon is about 
twelve miles. Miss Golden lives in the cottage manse 
near the church, and works seven days each week 
among the women and young people of the commu- 
nity—and such men as she may be able to interest in 
religious matters. She has organized a Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and Young People’s Society at Shepherd Memorial. 
Oh, that we had many Miss Goldens down in the flat- 
country. The Home Mission Committee of our presby- 
tery and the Presbyterial of Ebenezer support Miss 
Golden in this field. The pastor of the nearby Peter 
Creek Church occupies this pulpit at stated times. 

5. Peter Creek. This church is located at Phelps, 
Ky. The Peter Creek Church was organized in 1898 
and is another mission church in the heart of the 
Kentucky Mountains. It has a membership of ninety- 
four, Sunday-school enrollment of ninety-four and a 
Young People’s organization. The Matthew T. Scott, 
Jr., Academy was located at this place until recent 
years. 

These people have a very attractive house of wor- 
ship, built of blue sandstone which was quarried from 
the mountainside just opposite the front of the build- 
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ing. This new church was dedicated on May 11, 1924. 

Following the dedication of this church, it was my 
privilege to assist the pastor, Rev. Alfred Erickson, in 
a meeting. We were all happy in the new building of 
stone. But very soon we discovered that we were con- 
fronted with something else new, for twenty-nine young 
people professed their faith in Christ and united with 
that church. At the close of my address to the grad- 
uating class of the Matthew T. Scott, Jr., Academy on 
the morning following the close of the meeting, we were 
requested to “Open the doors of the church.” We did 
so, and as a result we saw the thirtieth person confess 
the Christ. 

The late Rev. S. D. Boggs, D. D., Rev. Alfred 
Erickson, and Rev. D. T. Brandenburg served this 
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field splendidly during their respective pastorates, and 
the Rev. P. J. Garrison, Jr., has just accepted the call 
from this church. We expect much from this con- 
secrated young man. 


6. Mary Spears Memorial. ‘This church is located 
at Hitchins, Ky., in Carter County and was organized 
in 1922. Under the leadership of Rev. C. Morton 
Hanna during the first years of the work the little or- 
ganization prospered. There are some very faithful 
families working at the task and it is hoped that cir- 
cumstances will permit a fuller program at this point 
in the future. The organization has a membership of 
seventeen and a student pulpit supply. 


Paris, Ky. 





Home Mission Work in West Lexington 
Presbytery 


Py REV. JAS T. SUDDUTH 








Mount Tabor Presbyterian Church 


HE Presbytery of West Lexington consists of 
- churches in seven counties in central Kentucky. 

Five of these counties comprise what is known 
as the heart of the Blue Grass region. Until recent 
years, what is generally termed Home Mission work 
was practically unknown in this area. This was due 
to the fact that the area now occupied by the Presby- 
tery of Guerrant was formerly a part of West Lexing- 
ton and the Home Mission work of the presbytery was 
almost entirely centered in that area. On October 20, 
1925, the Presbytery of Guerrant was formed out of 
that part of West Lexington which covered the moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky. This action left West 
Lexington free of the responsibility of a large moun- 
tain work and enabled her Home Mission Committee 
to concentrate its work in the Blue Grass section of 
central Kentucky. 

Since that time the work in this area has been 
largely centered in the rural churches. Many of these 
churches in the rural sections had either ceased to func- 
tion altogether, or were in a very weak condition. ‘The 
land owners had either moved to the city or attended 
the city church. With the coming of the automobile 
and good roads they could do this almost as conven- 


iently as they could attend before the country church 
near by. But this still left a large number of tenant 
farmers and their families who were without religious 
privileges. Rev. Thomas B. Talbott, who was at that 
time Superintendent of Home Missions in the presby- 
tery, began to visit in the areas formerly served by 
these churches. He discovered many parents in the 
neighborhood who seemed interested in maintaining a 
Sunday school for their children. He proceeded to or- 
ganize such Sunday schools, and in many instances 
these schools have grown into organized churches. The 
story of the reviving of one dead church will serve to 
illustrate what happened in more than one church 
when Mr. Talbott began his work. 


The writer will relate briefly the story of Mt. Tabor 
Church in Clark County. He has chosen this as an 
example because it is quite typical of what has been 
done in other places. This church was organized in 
August, 1882, by the late beloved Rev. E. O. Guerrant, 
a pioneer in Home Mission work in Kentucky. Dr. 
Guerrant held a meeting in a sawmill on the Kentucky 
River, and this church was organized as a result of the 
meeting. Although the membership was never very 
large, the church prospered for several decades. How- 
ever, as the original members began to pass away, or 
move out of the community, the church gradually grew 
weaker and weaker until no services of any kind were 
held. The building was neglected and soon fell into 
very bad repair. At the time it was reopened it was 
being used as a storage place for farm produce. 

The Holy Spirit seems to have begun his work in 
the Mt. Tabor community even before Mr. Talbott 
and other representatives of Presbytery’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee visited the field, for one or two Chris- 
tian women, one of them not a Presbyterian, had seen 
the need of a Sunday school and had already made 
plans to clean up the building and organize a Sunday 
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school for the children of the community. Before these 
plans could be put into operation, Mr. Talbott and 
his helpers came to the field and began making their 
visits among the people. These good women were de- 
lighted to know that they could expect some help from 
the presbytery, and they considered the coming of Mr. 
Talbott an answer to prayer. The building was cleaned 
and repaired. The Sunday school was organized and 
an occasional preaching service was arranged. Pastors 
from the Lexington and Winchester churches volun- 
teered for this service. For some time the leader in 
this work was Prof. William S. Webb, an Elder in the 
Maxwell Street Presbyterian Church in Lexington. He 
was superintendent of the Sunday school and taught 
a large Bible class of men and women. The people 
of the community still speak of the help they received 
from Prof. Webb’s Bible teaching. Most of the few 
remaining original members came back to the church, 
and, after a few evangelistic meetings in which new 
members were received, the church was reorganized. 
Two men were elected elders whose fathers had helped 
organize the original church and who were officers in 
it. After a time this church was grouped with Walnut 
Hill and Salem churches and a -full-time pastor em- 
ployed for the group. At the present time Mt. Tabor 
has a Sunday school which meets every Sunday, two 
preaching services each month, and a young people’s 
society which meets weekly on Friday nights. When 
the church was first reopened, only very limited repairs 
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were made on the building, just enough to make it com- 
fortable for use without spending much money, but 
during the past few months it has been placed in ex- 
cellent repair. Some carpenter work has been done 
and it has been painted both inside and out. We 
now have a very attractive building. 

An outstanding feature of Home Mission work in 
this presbytery has been the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. Presbytery’s Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion employs each summer a young lady, either a stu- 
dent in or a graduate of the Assembly’s Training 
School, as Daily Vacation Bible School director for 
the presbytery. This worker is available for any 
church in the presbytery, but gives the greater part of 
her time to the Home Mission churches. The Home 
Mission pastors feel that this is one of the most fruit- 
ful and constructive features of the work. Most of 
these schools are not large in enrollment, but the qual- 
ity of the work done is up to and often above the 
average. The writer is of the opinion that a two- 
weeks Vacation School in a rural church is almost as 
valuable as a whole year’s instruction in the average 
Sunday school. 

Although most of the Home Mission work in West 
Lexington has been centered in the country churches, 
we cannot overlook some important work that has been 
done in the city. The largest city in the bounds of the 


(Continued on page 533) 





Home Missions in Transylvania Presbytery 
By REV. E. H. DAVIS 


HE Home Mission work of Transvlvania Pres- 

bytery has shown marked progress during these 

years when receipts have receded to the mini- 
mum. Rigid economies have been necessary, but the 
faith of the Home Missions Committee has been re- 
warded and not a single mission point has been aban- 
doned. 

Rev. Thomas B. Talbot has served the Committee 
for many years as superintendent and has been most 
faithful in his labors. For the past two years his ef- 
forts have been concentrated upon two churches which 
had become almost extinct. Under his leadership many 
have been added to these churches upon profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ, and at both points we now have 
thriving Sunday schools. He is ever active in assist- 
ing in every way he can over the presbytery, and, when 
a church becomes vacant, renders valuable assistance 
in helping to find a man suited to the field. 

The present outstanding piece of Home Mission work 
in the presbytery is Mount Victory, situated southeast 
of Somerset in Pulaski County, on the dividing ridge 
between the Rock Castle and Cumberland rivers. 

Mount Victory is shut off from the world by an al- 
most impassable road, eighteen miles of which in wet 
Weather can only be traveled on a mule. There is 
possibly not a more typical Home Mission field in 


the whole defiomination than Mount Victory. Many 
years ago Dr. E. O. Guerrant established a mission 
there, when he headed the Soul Winners Society, and 
his work was later taken over by the Assembly’s Home 
Missions Committee. 

But for one man living at Mount Victory, Mr. David 
Jones, this field would possibly have been lost to the 
Presbyterian Church on two different occasions. When 
Dr. J. W. Tyler was Superintendent of Mountain Work 
for the Assembly’s Home Missions Committee, he put 
Mr. Jones at the head of our school at Mount Vic- 
tory, and under his management the grades and four 
years of high school were taught, the enrollment hav- 
ing reached one hundred and four pupils under Mr. 
Jones’ administration. When the requirements for 
accredited high schools became more rigid, it was neces- 
sary to.secure another principal for high school, as 
Mr. Jones was not a college graduate, and the school 
suffered thereby and the Mount Victory project of the 
Assembly’s Committee was finally abandoned because 
of lack of funds. 

During the years of Mr. Jones’ administration, the 
Home Missions Committee of Transylvania had built 
a large church building on that field, and when the 
school project was closed there was much debate as 
what should be done at Mount Victory. 
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Four years ago Transylvania Presbytery directed its 
Home Missions Committee to place workers upon this 
field to reorganize the high school and promote the 
religious work there. Rev. I. Alva Hart and his wife 
were sent to Mount Victory. Later they secured an 
assistant teacher and the school became an accredited 
“B Grade” high school. During the school year which 
closed June 1 of this year, at the end of the first 
semester, this high school assumed proportions which 
justified the Pulaski County Board of Education in 
taking over the entire financial responsibility of the 
Mount Victory High School. 

The Presbyterian Church can justly be proud of 
the work which has been done on this field. Four 
years ago there was no high school at all in this com- 
munity, but now, through a small beginning and faith- 
ful work on the part of Transylvania Presbytery and 
its workers, there is an accredited high school there 
supported by the Pulaski County Board of Education. 
Of all the teachers in public schools in Pulaski County, 
the second largest county in Kentucky, more than one- 
third of them have at some time attended our Pres- 
byterian school at Mount Victory. The county super- 
intendent of public schools and his secretary are both 
products of our Presbyterian school. Many of the 
leading business men of Somerset, the county seat, at- 
tended this school. 

Greatest of all is the transformation which has been 
wrought by the gospel of Jesus Christ in the lives of 


Spice 


1. Name the Presbyteries in the Synod of Kentucky. 

. Where does an over-crowded Sunday school have 
classes meeting in a fire engine house? 

3. What Home Mission church in Ebenezer Presby- 
tery gave a missionary to Africa? 

. What does the writer from West Lexington Pres- 
bytery think of the value of Vacation Bible 
Schools in Home Missicn churches? 

5. How many people within the bounds of Muhlen- 
burg Presbytery are not members of any church? 

. Why does Dr. E. E. Smith think we ought to care 
for our Home Mission work in the coal fields, 
and what unusual example does he use to prove 
his point? 

. Where is Mount Victory and what has the Pres- 
byterian Home Mission work done for that com- 
munity? Should we not be grateful to God that 
our Church has been used to raise the educa- 
tional standards in so many other fine commu- 
nities through the establishment and support of 
mission schools ? 

. How did the faculty of one mission school agree 
to carry on last winter? (Note: This is typical 
of what many others did and the Church ought 
not to allow such men and women to suffer for 
the necessities of life.) 

. What mission church in Kentucky is multiplying 
itself in the beautiful Cumberland Valley? Is 
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individuals at Mount Victory. When the writer first 
visited this field, it was not safe to attempt a night 
religious service there. For the past three summers 
the Chairman of Home Missions for Transylvania 
Presbytery has been going to Mount Victory for evan- 
gelistic meetings. In August, 1930, Rev. Thomas B. 
Talbot accompanied him, and in 1931 and 1932 Rev. 
C. E. McLean did the preaching. Last summer, when 
we were there, at times there was no standing room 
left in the building, and possibly one hundred people 
were around the windows and door listening, and no 
suggestion of disorder. The meeting last summer was 
the most fruitful of all,-when the membership of the 
church was increased by about 50 per cent, all com- 
ing upon profession of faith in Jesus Christ. 


We attribute our success to the fact that the people 
of the presbytery are praying for the Home Missions 
Committee and its work, and in addition to this fact, 
the chairman believes he has back of him a committee 
that knows Home Mission work as well as any simi- 
lar committee in the synod. The personnel of the 
Home Missions Committee of Transylvania is as fol- 
lows: Rev. R. L. Telford, D. D., Richmond, Kentucky; 
Rev. C. E. McLean, Standford; Rev Alfred Erickson, 
Secretary, Campbellsville; Ruling Elders, E. S. Hays, 
Springfield; Richard Williams, Somerset; Geo. W. 
Edwards, Treasurer, and E. H. Davis, Chairman, 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 


RG. 


it not a disgrace to American Christianity that 
any such unchurched region could exist in the 
land today? 

. Hew many public schools are in Rev. H. L. Cock- 
erham’s unusual “circuit” ? 

. What interesting project is being carried out on 
Pine Mountain in Letcher County ? 

. What was the feature of last commencement at 
Highland Institution in Breathitt County and 
what great missionary does that occasion bring 
to mind? 

3. Where does Mrs. Patsy Bratton Turner work and 
how many members were received into the 
church on that field last year? 

. Some churches with full-time pastors cannot equal 
this record. Why, then, do we care for every- 
thing else and starve our Home Missionaries? 
Answer that question to God, but help to do 
something about it. Cotton has doubled in price 
since this date last year and still the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee is running 30 per 
cent behind its income of a year ago. If the 
Church treais the Committee this way, we sim- 
ply cannot give the missionaries a decent living. 
We will not go further into debt and are trust- 
ing you and God to see this work through the 
year. 








from Guerrant Presb ytery 


By REV. E. V. TADLOCK 








Multiplying a Mission Church 


N 1926 the Whitesburg Church reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly twenty resident members and forty 
enrolled in the Sunday school. In fact, it had only 

thirteen resident members, two of whom were men. 
In that year it passed from Abingdon to Guerrant 
Presbytery, and the Executive Committee of Home 
Missions became responsible for it. 

In 1927 the Rev. O. V. Caudill was secured as pas- 
tor. ‘Today the church has ninety-four members, a 
Sunday-school enrollment of 250, with a mission Sun- 
day school of fifty. Sixty voung people are organized 
into two groups. The Woman’s Auxiliary is well or- 
ganized and active. During the last vear and a half 
the Men’s Bible Class has had an average attendance 
of fifty-three. The session and board of deacons en- 
roll some of the outstanding men of the community. 
The church raises annually by every member canvass 
about $1,000, and has raised and expended about 
$5,000 in a building program. 

But this article is to record a new chapter in the 
history of the church. Across the Pine Mountain, 
twelve miles away, is the beautiful and fertile valley 
of the Cumberland, with seven graded schools and a 
junior high school. Many of the people are well-to-do 
and live in good homes. Many of the young people 
go away to college. Until Mr. Caudill organized a 
Sunday school there, several years ago, there was no 
religious work in the valley. The people have re- 
sponded to his efforts and some of the finest of them 
have been received into the Whitesburg Church. 

Just now there is a unique building program in 
progress. A strategic site was given. Volunteer labor 
has placed the stone on the ground. Timber has been 
given and sawed at a local sawmill, and with donated 
work a beautiful stone church is being erected. 

In order that the work might be done by unskilled 
labor, Mr. Caudill invented a new form of structure. 
He calls it stone-concrete block. Forms are made 
twelve inches wide by thirty inches long. The stone 
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New Church in the Cumberland Valley Under Construction 


is placed in the forms edge down. Sand to the depth 
of an inch and a half is sifted between, and the con- 
crete is poured. When the blocks are removed from 
the forms, the sand falls away, giving the effect of 
scraped joints. The blocks are easily laid up, and 
the building appears to have been built in the usual 
way. Pilasters to support the roof trusses are of a 
different-colored stone, and greatly enhance the build- 
ing. 

The roof will be chestnut clapboards which will be 
donated. The auditorium will be over a basement. 


After Mr. Caudill had satisfied himself of the feasi- 
bility of the stone-concrete block construction, he de- 
scribed it to a cement firm. suggesting its value as a 
demonstration project. The firm gave the cement. 

This building will be erected almost without cash 
outlay, and will be a demonstration of what can be 
done through community cooperation under enthusiastic 
and practical pastoral leadership. 


In the work, the parent-church plan will be used. 
Members will be enrolled in the Whitesburg Church. 
and elders will be chosen who will belong to the ses- 
sion of the Whitesburg Church. 
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The Whitesburg Church has a building in course of 
construction. The walls to the auditorium level had 
been built when depression struck the coal fields. and 
the bank failure necessitated suspension of building. 

















HIS article describes a unique form of service, 
and one that might be adopted by other Home 
Mission pastors. The Rev. H. L.. Cockerham, 
pastor of the Doermann Memorial Church, Blackey, 
Letcher County, Kentucky, believes that the children 
are the future of the church and nation. In the coun- 
try surrounding his church are many public schools— 
fourteen of them in fact—attended by eighteen hun- 
dred children, and most of them taught by our Stuart 
Robinson School graduates. Eighteen hundred chil- 
dren, most of them without church and Sunday-school 
privileges! What a parish! , 

To meet this need, Mr. Cockerham has become a 
new sort of circuit rider. During school session he 
conducts eight to eleven chapel services a week—“be- 
lieve it or not.” One day he visits the schools down 
the river, another the schools up the river, and a third 
day the schools up the Rockhouse. 

He has an inimitable way with young people, is 
master at telling Uncle Remus stories, possessed of 
unfailing good cheer, naturalness and adaptability. 
“Living,” as a non-church member said, “the things 
he preaches,” he wins and holds the confidence and 
affection of old and young. 


No perfunctory and boring periods these, but spiri- 
tual and illumining hours, looked forward to alike by 


Mr. Cockerham and Pat 


A New Circuit Rider 








September, 1933 


The plans call for a modern structure that will pro- 


vide for all phases of church work. It is hoped that 
funds may be found for the completion of the build- 


ing, that this fine work may not be impeded. 





teachers and pupils. The heart of the gospel thrill- 
ingly presented, hymns learned and sung, great verses 
of the Bible hid in the heart. Eighteen hundred chil- 
dren reached, and, through the children, the parents 
influenced. No wonder that wherever he rides by on 
“Pat” there is a wave of the hand, and a “Howdy, Mr. 
Cockerham, be sure and come to our school this week.” 

But one must get acquainted with “Pat.” He is 
quite a personality. Mr. Cockerham bought horse, 
saddle, bridle, and a quantity of fodder for $28.00. 
Too much, you would have said, for a skeleton with 
horsehide stretched over it. To get some flesh on 
the skeleton was a prime necessity. To that end, Mr. 
Cockerham bought some fancy hay. Would Pat touch 
it? No, sir. He had been brought up on fodder, 
and would not go back on his rearing. So Mr. Cock- 
erham had to go into the fodder market, while he 
bedded Pat down on the “brought-on-hay.” But Pat 
had in his veins the blood of the Kentucky saddle 
horse. Today, sleek-coated, high-headed and well- 
gaited, he proudly bears his beloved master upon gospel 
missions. 

This ministry to the public schools is greatly needed 
and is proving a blessing in these rural districts sur- 
rounding Blackey. We commend it to any Home Mis- 
sion pastor who can win the confidence of teachers and 
love of children. 
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The New Pine Mountain Cottage 


ERCHED 3,200 feet high on the top of Pine 

Mountain is a stone cottage in one of the beauty 

spots of the Appalachians. It is to be known 
as the Presbyterian Cottage, and to be a place of rest 
for the teachers of Stuart Robinson School and. the 
workers and pastors of Letcher county. Fortunate 
workers and pastors! 

The cottage is there because the Whitesburg Church 
has just such an elder as many a discouraged pastor 
has wished for and possibly dreamed about. This 
elder, Dr. B. C. Bach, was often called upon to pre- 
scribe for Stuart Robinson teachers. Some years ago 
he said to the writer, “What your workers need is not 
medication but a place where they can slip away for 
rest.” That was in 1928, when everybody was gettinz 
rich, and summer cottages were becoming a fad. 
Shortly afterward there was a sale of lots on Pine 
Mountain, and he bought the best of the lots and 
gave it to the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 

Years passed and nothing was done about it until 
this spring, when unemployment in the coal fields 
made it necessary for the County Relief Committee to 
take care of hundreds of men. The Committee, per- 
plexed to find work for the men to do, gladly assigned 
a crew to build the cottage. The work was super- 
vised by Mr. P. A. Tice, of the Stuart Robinson 
School. The material was rock found in quantities at 
hand. The cement, steel, and lumber were bought with 
money provided by the faculty of Stuart Robinson 
School, pastors of the Blackey and Whitesburg churches 
and members of the Whitesburg Church. As a safe- 
guard against forest fires, the window frames, rafters, 
and roof are of steel. 

The cottage, built with the slope of the mountain, 
is two stories; the first containing kitchen and dining 
room, the second a large living room and two bed- 
rooms. Spacious open fireplaces and large porches add 
to its attractiveness and comfort. It is six miles from 
Whitesburg and three hundred yards off the Mayo 
Trail which crosses Pine Mountain. 


Surrounded by large trees, the cottage faces west 
and looks out over “the Cumberland Plateau” as far 
as the eye can carry. From the superior height, the 
lesser mountains stand out in distinct relief in con- 
stantly varying lights and shadows. If the sunsets 
are gorgeous, the daybreak is sublime, with its roll- 
ing clouds below, out of which protrude mountain tops 
like emerald islands in a fleecy sea. In the rear, one 
looks across the beautiful Cumberland Valley to the 
Big Black Mountain, which is the dividing line between 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

To this beauty spot will come tired workers for 
periods of recreation and rest. Here the organizations 
of our Letcher County churches will find place for 
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outings. The cottage, visible from several turns of 
the highway as it ascends the mountain, will be a 
landmark, and a memorial to the constructive work 
our church is doing in a great section. Our workers 
are grateful for it and plan to use it to the best pos- 
sible advantage of our work in Letcher County. 





Farm ers” Th rift Club 


Some Members of the Farmers’ Club at Stuart Robinson 


HIS club meets several times a month in th 
agriculture classroom of the mission school, for 
fellowship and discussion of practical farm prob- 

lems. The program usually included recreational fea- 
tures that give some social zest to the occasion. 

The organization, almost immediately after its crea- 
tion, rendered an indispensible service. Cholera was 
killing the hogs of the section. Serum was ordered, 
and under Mr. Knox’s leadership more than 200 hogs 
were vaccinated and the epidemic stopped. Coopera- 
tive activities for the suppression of farm pests—bean 
beetles, potato bugs, tomato wilt, etc., were undertaken 
and carried out. Demonstration of the use of fer- 
tilizers, certified seeds, rotation of crops, and standard- 
ization of products are also under way. 

Some of the farmers are carrying on individual pro- 
jects with the cooperation of Mr. Knox. It is expected 
that these will produce revealing results, and effect a 
wholesome spirit of emulation. It is hoped to close 
the crop season with a display of products by the 
farmers and their wives. 

This new piece of work was begun at a time when 
the demoralization of the coal industry was depriving 
the farmers of their markets and driving many miners 
back to the soil for livelihood. That circumstance 
was producing a spirit of defeat and hopelessness which 
the Farmers’ Thrift Club will help to overcome. 











Twenty-Five Years at Highland Portrayed in Pageant 


mencement of the Highland Institution in 

Breathitt County was the celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The celebration was in the 
form of a pageant which portrayed the eventful his- 
tory of the school, from the time when an invitation 
was extended Dr. Guerrant to open a Sunday school 
on Puncheon Camp down to the present day. The 
stirring drama was staged in a natural amphitheater 
against a background of willows, pines, and laurel. 
Many of the characters were grandchildren and name- 
sakes of the original participants. 

There was portrayed Dr. Guerrant’s first visit and 
the first service held on Puncheon Camp. In the 
pageant Dr. Guerrant rode up on horesback and was 
greeted by a waiting congregation. The songs used 
were those sung at the original service and the ac- 
companiment was upon the identical portable organ 
used by Dr. Guerrant in his gospel campaigns in the 
mountains. Other visits by Dr. Guerrant were to re- 
ceive from Brack Herald the deed to the school site, 
and later to dedicate the original school building. At 
this dedication the governor of the state delivered: an 
address and many notable persons were present. 

A startling portrayal was the burning of the school 
building. A replica of frame work covered by build- 
ing paper had been erected. This was burned with 


A N OUTSTANDING feature of the recent com- 


the attendant excitement that prevailed at the original 
fire. Other events were the dedication of the new 
school building, and of the memorial fountain, in the 
erection of which stones were used from the fountain 
of the first church erected by Dr, Guerrant in Breathitt 
County. “ 

Interspersing the program were folk songs, dances, 
and domestic scenes which reproduced early life in the 
mountains. Also, there were portrayals of the various 
departmental activities of the Institution. 

The pageant was a striking visualization of the lonz 
and useful history of the school, and required two 
hours for its unfolding. The conception and develop- 
ment of the thesis was the work of Misses Galloway, 
Crawford, and Mabel Hall. 

Among the interested persons present for the occa- 
sion was Mrs. Green, a daughter of Dr. E. O. Guer- 
rant, who often accompanied her father on his trips 
through the mountains. This stirring pageant recalled 
a noble chapter in Home Mission history in old 
Breathitt County, and we thank God for every person 
who has had a part in this work. Such an occasion 
could not but remind us also that there remains much 
to be done among the hills in our day. Breathitt 
County still needs the gospel worse than any other 
thing, and the Highland Institution exists for the one 
purpose of preaching and teaching that gospel. 








A Typical Congregation at the Canoe Church 


The Canoe Field 


Any account of the work in Guerrant Presbytery 
would be incomplete without a word about the fruit- 
ful activities of the Canoe field, under the leadership 
of that veteran worker, Mrs. Patsy Bratton Turncr. 
Here is the Brooks Memorial Academy, a well-orga- 
nized church, with its four outlying Sunday schools 
at Beech Grove, Elsome, Turner’s Creek, and Caney. 
Forty-two members were received into this church last 
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year under the consecrated influence of Mrs. Turner 
and her staff of three teachers. Rev. Cary R. Blain, 
D. D., of the Highland Institution is pastor and gives 
to the field one Sunday a month, At almost every 
visit he is called upon to receive members. Some of 
our finest characters and native leaders have been 
developed in this field. 
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Stuart Robinson Promotes a Summer Project 
By (MRS.) ELIZABETH O. KNOX 


this year, the first news to greet us was that 

contained in a letter from the Assembly’s Home 
Missions Committee which stated that, due to the de- 
pression and the consequent decrease in Home Mission 
receipts, it would be necessary to reduce the salaries of 
all Home Mission workers for January and February, 
and that the closing of the mountain schools on March 
1 seemed advisable. 

Each worker in our field realized what a loss this 
would be to the community, and also that the high 
standard which Stuart Robinson had attained after 
many years of hard work and steady progress would 
be sacrificed, so one by one the entire faculty agreed 
to teach on without pay, or for whatever amount the 
Committee might be able to send. Each worker showed 
a spirit of willing service for the school and commu- 
nity, and also a faith that through prayer the work 
would not suffer. 

And so, instead of closing school the first of March, 
a plan was evolved by which it should be kept open 
the entire year, making it possible for the institution 
to receive the services of a large number of students 
during the farming and canning seasons. By this 
means it is hoped that the expense of the boarding 
department may be curtailed considerably. 

Again, this seemed a way in which to render an 
additional service, since we found that in this section 
there were several students who lacked only one or 
two credits of graduation, and who, by attending sum- 
mer school, could complete their high-school work dur- 
ing this session instead of taking a full year. As a 
survey was made, we found that there were a good 
many mature students who for various reasons had 
fallen behind in their work and who could speed up 
their graduation by a summer’s work. In this school, 
as in all others, there are always a few who fail to 
complete the year’s work with full credit, and for these 
we found that attending summer school would mean 
completing the work and being able to advance with 
their regular classes. There are students in summer 
school who taught last year, so this extra session meets 
a need for them which the regular term could not meet. 

Stuart Robinson School employs a full-time teacher 
of Agriculture, who, with the boys, carries on a garden 
project along with the regular agricultural program. 
Would it be wise to close school in the spring when 
the garden is just beginning to produce food in large 
quantities? And then what of the surplus of milk and 
eggs produced on the farm? Not being close enough to 


W HEN we returned from our Christmas vacations 


a market to sell the surplus milk, eggs, and vegetables, 
it seemed that closing school at the regular time would 
mean a heavy loss, both from the viewpoint of the 
money invested and time spent in producing these sup- 
plies. 

After the idea of a summer school was conceived, 
our Superintendent, Mr. Cooper, took all necessary 
steps to meet the requirements of the State Department 
of Education in order that credits received by the sum- 
mer school pupils might be transferable. Mr. Godman, 


State Supervisor of High Schools, gave his approval 


to a summer session’of sixteen weeks in which a pupil 
might make two and one-half credits. In most cases 
the students were advised not to try to make more than 
two credits, and work students were not allowed to 
register for more than one and one-half credits, since 
part of their time is required to earn their expenses. 

There were many young people to apply for work 
scholarships, but it seemed advisable to limit the num- 
ber to ten boys and ten girls. However, since the 
dining-room is open anyway, it has been found wise 
to take in boys to work on the farm and campus, thus 
making it possible for additional boys to work off old 
debts, or as is the case in some instances, to work 
off their expenses for the coming school year. 


While this new project is not an asset in the matter 
of dollars and cents, we do feel that from the point 
of service rendered and the possibility of being able 
to take care of our surplus food both by present use 
and by canning for another year, it is proving most 
worth while. 

The expense of carrying on the summer school has 
been reduced by using the year-round workers as teach- 
ers. It has been necessary to employ only one other 
teacher for summer service. In addition to the work 
of the full-time teacher of Agriculture, who devotes a 
good part of his time to community service along agri- 
cultural lines, the Home Economics teacher has or- 
ganized a Thrift Club among the ladies of this section, 
and plans have been laid for carrying on a project of 
food preservation as well as adult education in other 
phases of Home Economics. 


We feel that as good or even better work than usual 
is being done this summer because of the fact that the 
classes are small and each pupil receives more indi- 
vidual attention. Another factor which adds to the 
high type of work is that we have pupils who are 
deeply interested and who have a real purpose in be- 
ing here. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—August 1, 1933 


Decrease for four months 


$57,174.09 
37,250.34 


$19,923.75 
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Japan Again—But the Other Side 


By WALTER McS. BUCHANAN, Marugame, Japan 


N A recent paper I noticed the report of an address 
by Dr. , of China, on “Japan’s Manchurian 
Activities,” which seemed to me quite prejudiced. 

Though I deprecate the discussion of such questions by 
missionaries either of China or Japan, since it is almost 
impossible to give an impartial view, yet there has 
been so much in the papers and public addresses 
prejudicial to Japan, and sometimes even inflamma- 
tory, that I feel constrained, in fairness, to show how 
the matter appears to others. The writer came to 
Japan in 1895; he lives and moves freely amongst 
the people, speaks their language, lives their life, and 
has entered into their spirit. He cannot deny sym- 
pathy for the side he represents, but he thinks he is 
better qualified to write on Japan’s purpose and spirit 
than most of those who have appeared in print. 


I. THE MANCHURIAN PEOPLE AND COUNTRY 


The Manchurian people and country are distinct 
from the Chinese. So distinct are the two that until 
recent years, during the Manchu Dynasty, the Chinese 
were practically excluded from Manchuria. China 
then belonged to Manchuria but not vice versa. In 
recent years, however, many Chinese immigrants, prob- 
ably six million, have located in Manchuria. It seems 
that Lord Lytton and his fellow-commissioners, when 
touring the country, were accompanied by the Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and were unduly influenced 
by this element; so in their report to the League they 
gave the impression that the new state was not autono- 
mous, but sponsored, if not initiated, by Japan. Yet 
this immigrant Chinese element is only a small portion 
of the total population, estimated at 28,000,000. 


II. Tuer MENACE oF RUSSIA 


No doubt Japan has sponsored the new state; but, 
we think, it is the danger from encroaching Soviet 
Russia that has spurred her on in this. It was clear 
that, if something were not done, Russia would soon 
be in control throughout Manchuria and North China, 
and the war of 1904-5 would have to be repeated. 
You will recall how at that time Manchuria, Korea, 
and perhaps also Japan were in danger. Japan staked 
her life in challenging the then mighty Russia against 
further encroaching. ‘The clash came; Russia was 
driven out; and the Manachurian territory returned 
to China. Again recently, Soviet Russia has been in- 


sinuating herself into Chinese affairs, apparently plot- 
ting to Sovietize the country, as witness the evidence 
that came out in 1927 when the Chinese authcrities 
raided the Peking office of the Russian Military At- 
taché. The Japanese have no assurance that Russia 
in 1933 is any more reliable than Russia of 1927, 1923 
or 1904. 


III. ORIGIN OF THE TROUBLE 


The situation is difficult. The history long and com- 
plicated. The question cannot be settled in an off- 
hand way by charging Japan with aggression, though 
it seems plausible since her army is over there. The 
question is, Why did she have to send a force over 
there to protect her Manchurian Railroad Zone? Has 


not China some responsibility in the matter? But the 


Nanking Government was quite unable to cope with 
the bandit army in that distant province. However 
much one may sympathize with Nanking and the prin- 
ciples of that great man, Sun Yat Sen, the fact re- 
mains that for years China has not been a unit, but 
has been torn with internal strifes. The war-lords of 
the North, the Northwest, and the South have not con- 
sistently cooperated with Nanking but have kept the 
country in turmoil and in a more or less divided state. 
A responsible writer says that shortly before the out- 
break of the Manchurian trouble he was in conversa- 
tion with China’s able Minister of Finance and ex- 
pressed the hope that the Republic would succeed. Mr. 
Soong replied, “We would succeed if we could have 
five years internal peace; but 85 per cent of the income 
from all sources is wasted in internal strifes.”” That 
is the secret of China’s troubles. Whatever good in- 
tentions Nanking may have, chaotic conditions have 
prevailed for years. Hence it was that in 1927 gun- 
boats from America and other nations patrolled the 
rivers and even had to shell the central capital to 
protect American lives and property—all this in spite 
of the Kellogg Pact, Nine-Power and other Treaties! 
Even now China’s greatest and richest city, Shanghai, 
is controlled, not by Chinese but by an International 
Committee! During all this time banditry in the dis- 
tant, aloof province of Manchuria grew rampant. There 
was constant provocation to the Japanese in their Rail- 
road Zone. A recent writer refers to 300 grievances 
and no redress. This had been going on long enough; 
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something had to be done; and I doubt whether Amer- 
ica in the Panama Zone, or any other great nation 
similarly situated would have endured the provocation 
as long an Japan did. 

Doubtless there have been mistakes on both sides; 
it may be, too, that some of the militarists have sought 
to take advantage of the situation. But let us at least 
remember that there are two sides to the question, and 
avoid criticizing a highly sensitive and honorable gov- 
ernment and pecple, who will be quick to respond to 








the highest ideals of international relationship when the 
nations of Europe and America show themselves frank 
and unselfish in their international conferences. Let 
me add softly, just between us, though you might men- 
tion it to our cousins across the Atlantic, I often won- 
der how our racial and international attitude looks to 
Him who made of one blood all races of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, when I remember that 
the white races have taken and fenced off about seven- 
tenths of the world for themselves! 





I. 


N JAPAN, a person living anywhere other than in 

a metropolis of over 300,000 is said to be from the 

country. J have watched my home town grow from 
a place where iron-tired jinrikisha clattered beside 
open sewers, to a natty city of honking motors and rea- 
sonable stretches of asphalt. Twenty-five years ago 
there was but one baker in the province, and one 
butcher. Now we can produce almost all the well- 
advertised goods known to the back pages of Ameri- 
can magazines. We even have a department store with 
roof-garden and elevator. We have street railways 
and a hydroplane to Osaka. But I am still “from 
the country.” 


However, I am not as green as I was. I have at 
last been to Tokyo for a visit. I started out on a 
white ferry-boat which threaded its wav between the 
islets of the Inland Sea. And on the mainland I took 
the “Swallow,” a limited express which flies from 
Kobe to the capital in something over nine hours. 
(Fast enough, on a narrow gauge.) We were third- 
class, and crowded. Three men shared with me two 
small seats facing each other, and the disposal of our 
knees and feet required delicacy. Now and again, the 
gentleman beside me would start when he found his 
head touching my shoulder, as he nodded. A nurse- 
maid stood in the aisle, swaying from side to side to 
soothe the screaming infant on her shoulders, A small 
boy in a military cap bedecked with old braid and 
feathers played incessantly on a mouth-organ. The 
train-boy sprinkled sand on the floor, and swept out 
mountains of broken tea-pots, torn lunch-boxes, banana 
peelings, cigarette stubs, crumpled newspapers, and 
empty milk bottles. Over to the north was the fairv 
vision of Mt. Fuji, white and sapphire against the sky. 

Exotic electric signs gleamed through the dark, as 
we rushed along through the: metropolitan district be- 
tween Yokohama and Tokyo. Ancient warriors, picked 
out in red and green and white bulbs, or square-sailed 
junks, or long lines of huge Chinese characters. I 
Wiped the moisture from the window to peer at these, 
and at forests of smokestacks against the sky, or to 
watch motor cars darting like myriad fireflies around 








A Country Woman Goes to Town 


By LOIS JOHNSON ERICKSON, Takamatsu, Japan 


our path. The road was elevated as we drew into the 
huge terminus at ‘Tokyo Station. Every incoming track 
is separated from every other by smooth concrete plat- 
forms, and the tremendous traffic of the third city in 
the world is regulated so simply that children under- 
stand. ‘The great crowd surged down the steps, and 
across the immensity of the waiting-room. The en- 
trance was choked with hand-baggage and beset with 
taxicabs. The magnificent square facing the station 
was lined with towering piles of masonry, and blazing 
with light. 
II. 


The next day I was taken around the corner from 
my stopping-place to visit the tombs of the Forty-Seven 
Ronin at the Sengaku Temple. Dusk was falling and 
the long lines of booths leading up to the big carved 
gate were all but deserted. The old temple was hoary 
and gray. Candles twinkled from the altar, but the 
place was empty. A few worshippers still lingered 
under the mossy trees beside the tombs. 

About two hundred and thirty vears ago, a feudal 
lord named Asano attacked a fellow nobleman and 
wounded him. For this, he was compelled by custom 
to take his own life, and his retainers were expected 
to avenge their master. One snowy night, the band of 
masterless men stormed their enemy’s castle and found 
the great man they were seeking hidden in an out- 
house. They fell on their knees and begged him to 
commit suicide. He refused, and they attacked him. 
They carried his head to the old temple of Sengaku, 
washed it in a fern-fringed spring, and laid it on 
Asano’s tomb. Then they took it to the temple priests, 
received their receipt for it, and surrendered to the 
authorities, expecting to be executed. But, instead of 
perishing at the hands of the headsman, they were 
allowed to take their own lives, in the glorious fashion 
of nobility. They had been true to the highest pre- 
cepts of Confucian loyalty, and all Japan rang with 
their praises. The shout of admiration has not yet 
died away. ‘They were buried with great honors in 
a little enclosure beside their lord’s tomb, and their 
gravestones are black with the smoke of ever-ascending 
incense. They lie beneath the old, old trees, and the 
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Interior of the Earthquake Memorial Temple, Tokyo 


moss and lichen are thick over all. Millions of peo- 
ple have worshiped the spirits of these dead. Through 
the hush of twilight, as the deep bell boomed, the 
mystery of the place was overpowering. What do they 
seek for, those who come to pray? 

The museum was closed on my first visit, so I went 
again. The sunrise was glorious, and a steady stream 
of taxicabs was discharging sight-seers. They thronged 
the grounds, each lighting incense to burn before the 
graves, and many pausing to bow their heads in silent 
prayer before the temple. There were women in won- 
derful crepe kimono; men in blue serge; old dames 
from the country with staffs and skirts tucked above 
the knees; students in uniform; girls in saucy “foreign 
clothes,” and children sucking lollypops. 

In the museum were many relics: rusty armor, cloth- 
ing all but fallen to pieces, swords, the drums which 
sounded the alarm, an ancient searchlight, the receipt 
for Kira’s head. Further on, in an inner temple, are 
wooden images of the heroes, all laquered and be- 
whiskered, and depicting men from sixteen to seventy. 
Dust was deep upon the fierce old warrior faces, but 
in the hearts of their countrymen their glory is not 
dimmed. 


III. 


We went to see the Earthquake Memorial Temple 
across the river in a poorer part of Tokyo, where almost 
forty thousand people perished in the Great Fire. The 


building stands upon the exact spot where the bodies 
were piled for cremation. The little square is peace- 
ful now, with sunshine and bird songs; fountains and 
flowers. The copper-roofed temple and pagoda are 
Oriental enough from without, though subtly different 
from either Shinto or Buddhism. But when one climbs 
the stone steps and looks in, it is a surprise to find 
the interior decidedly like one of our churches. It 
is a large auditorium, with pulpit-like platform, with 
seats for some hundreds of people. Graceful columns 
add dignity to the ecclesiastical effect, and at first 
glance it seems impossible that this can be a Japanese 
temple. But the rich carving on the walls and ceil- 
ing carries symbols of Buddhism, and the huge bronze 
chandeliers are epen lotus pods, surely wonderful when 
lights glow through the jade-green lamps. 

We move with hushed hearts through the stillness. 
Many scenes of tragedy are depicted in the paintings 
high up on the walls. We are loath to look, but stare, 
fascinated. We see skeleton buildings above masses 
of twisted timbers and broken tiles, and streets all 
plowed and gaping; a locomotive, with its train of cars 
crushed under a landslide; trees and people, and houses, 
and great rocks churned together in a tidal wave; 
masses of bewildered humanity huddled against each 
other, and trying to save loved ones and poor posses- 
sions, frightened faces lighted up by the glare of 
flames. 


One picture holds us longest. 


We look down upon 
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square mile upon mile of the city, so far below that 
only the streets crossing each other can be recognized. 
Out from the sky-line swirl mountains of smoke and 
fire which fill high heaven. A hundred smaller con- 
flagrations leap to meet them. How did one man in 
all those thousands escape the doom of a day like 
this ? 

We saw the relics of the earthquake in a museum 
near by. There were granite abutments from the 
Tokyo bridges, a shattered section of a gigantic water 
main, lead pipes twisted about trees by the force of 
the wind, masses of copper coins welded together by 
the heat, and, in contrast, a pile of frail paper bank 
notes, singed at the corners. There was a schoolboy’s 
knapsack, with his third-grade arithmetic lesson 
scrawled on a scorched notebook. Two floors of the 
building were taken up with this junk, and with 
records, files of newspapers, and samples of the goods 
contributed to the sufferers from the nations of the 
world. 

Under the trees, mirrored in the blue waters of the 
fountain, is a group of children carved in marble. 
They are huddled together, clinging to the eldest, who 
shades her eyes to look for hélp. A naked baby holds 
to his little sister’s skirts. In front, a child has 
fallen and lies still. 


Across the street is an- 
other temple, new, of 
course, but of the ancient 
Buddhist type. Here again 
we found seats on a.concrete 
floor for worshipers too hur- 
ried to remove their shoes 
to enter. The altar was 
gorgeous with gilded can- 
dlesticks and gleaming la- 
quer. Lightly, on the petals 
of a great golden lotus flow- 
er, stood the image of 
Amida, graceful and shin- 
ing. An old priest, read- 
ing in the corner, bowed to 
us as we lingered to look. 
Encouraged by his friend- 
liness, I went to ask about 
the truth of what I had 
heard. He answered pleas- 
antly, naturally, proudly, 
“Yes, the image is made of 
the ashes of the earthquake 
victims, mixed with con- 


crete, and plated with 
gold.” 
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Image of Amida, Made 
From Ashes of Earth- 
quake Victims 














Mrs. Erickson and the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Tsukiji Church 


IV. 

On Sunday we went to church. The streets were 
wide ribbons of smooth concrete, lined with never- 
ending streams of well-kept cars. This Tokyo of the 
new day is a magnificent city. We rolled through the 
Shiba Park, still green in November, though here and 
there a great gingko tree glowed yellow against palm 
and pine. Across the way on its commanding hill we 
could see the dome of the beautiful white Capitol, 
floating above the city. We entered a still wider boule- 
vard, where eight cars might run abreast, and drove 
between two banks of velvet turf. Beyond was the 
moat of the palace, and massive stone walls, centuries 
old, which were built to protect the Shogun and his 
warriors. Almost within hearing, the heavy trams 
and buses of the Ginza lumbered past tall edifices of 
steel and reinforced concrete. Somewhere beneath, 
subway trains darted back and forth. Now and again 
an ox-cart crept toward us, patient driver at the head 
of patient beast. Bicycles loaded with all the mer- 
chandise of commerce nipped at our heels. 


When we reached the church, we found it filled with 
reverent worshipers, all Japanese except ourselves. 
The building was spacious, and of beautiful simplic- 
ity. From opening chant to doxology, not one person 
failed to sing. In each hand were the owner’s hymn 
book and Bible. The sermon was on the tender and 
beautiful story of the Woman of Samaria. “God ts a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” 

As we passed into the street the chimes in the steeple 
were singing, 


“Just as I am, thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve. . . .” 


Slowly the worshipers of ancient heroes and earth- 
quake victims are turning to Him. 















































And This Is Kobe 


By H. W. MYERS, Kobe, Japan 








First Unit of the Kobe Apartment House, Built to 
Replace Shinkawa Slums 


ah". poor ye have always with you.” But 
where you find poverty linked up with dis- 
ease and crime, and congested in filthy, un- 
sanitary sections of a great city, there you have a con- 
dition for which society is criminally responsible. 

Perhaps the most notorious slum district in all Japan 
is the Shinkawa section of Kobe. Within a radius of 
only two or three blocks one could find a population 
of six thousand wretched slum-dwellers. The houses 
that face on the streets of Shinkawa are not notice- 
ably bad; but back of these main streets is a labyrinth 
of narrow alleys, three or four feet wide, which reek 
with mud and filth. Facing these alleys are long 
rows of ‘“two-mat” houses, each house consisting of 
a small entry, and one room six feet square, in which 
a whole family will live. The death-rate is said to 
be six times as large as that in the healthier parts of 
the city, and naturally vice and crime gravitate to 
such a quarter. 

Some twenty-five years ago a young aristocrat named 
Kagawa rented one of those tiny two-mat houses, and 
went to live and do Christian work among the poor 
of Shinkawa. Living like a pauper, and with his life 
often in danger, he spent twelve terrible years in closest 
touch with the degradation and crime of the slums. 
He taught the ignorant, nursed the sick, fed the hun- 
gry and buried the dead. Many whom he led to 
Christ in the slums are today living happy Christian 
lives, and some have gone to their heavenly home. 
But with all this work he could not abolish the slums. 

Following the great earthquake of September 1, 
1923, Mr. Kagawa went to Tokyo, and was put in 
charge of the vast relief work. He was already widely 
known as a social leader through his writings. As a 
result of the ability displayed in handling the earth- 
quake situation, Mr. Kagawa was offered a position 
as adviser to the Social Department of the city of 
Tokyo. He accepted the offer on two conditions: that 
he should be allowed time for his evangelistic work, 
and that he should receive no salary. 

While working as an unpaid government official, Mr. 
Kagawa was able to secure the acceptance of many 
of his plans for the help and uplift of the poor, among 











Inner Court of Kobe Apartment House, Showing the Two 
Christian Young Men Who Are to be in Charge 
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Munobiki Park, Kobe, where an Ugly Ditch Used to be, 
Facing the Slums 





Another View of Munobiki Park, Kobe 





A Typical Slum Scene in Kobe, Better Houses Showing, 
Worse Section at the Rear 
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them, his plan for the abolition of the slums. A few 
hundred yards from the spot where he lived in the 
slums, there may now be seen a fine, four-story, ferro- 
concrete apartment house. built to accommodate more 
than one hundred. families. Each apartment has two 
or more rooms, and the rents vary from two to six 
dollars a month. The roof-gardens and the roomy 
courts will supply playgrounds for the children, as 
well as space for drying the laundry and for sunninz 
the bedding. This is the first unit to be built in Kobe, 
and the ground has been cleared for three more similar 
buildings. The Home Department has contributed 
fifteen million yen for the erection of these model tene- 
ment houses in six large cities, the prefectures and 
municipalities supplying the remainder necessary. Only 
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those whose homes have been torn down to make room 
for these huildings will be received as occupants, so 
it is a genuine slum relief plan. What was till recently 
a huge, unsightly ditch dug to carry off flood waters 
from the mountains to the sea, has been transformed 
into a beautiful park a mile long and two hundred feet 
wide, upon which these tenement houses face. ‘The man 
who is to be in charge of this department of the city’s 
work is Mr. Takeuchi, one of Dr. Kagawa’s first con- 
verts from the slums, who is a trusted official and a 
real saint. 

All this is just one illustration of the mighty in- 
fluence of the Christian man, whose heart is filled with 
love for Christ and suffering humanity. 

AND THIS IS KOBE! 








GOOD deal is being said nowadays concernin3 
A the method of approach of Christianity toward 

the other religions, and it may, perhaps, be of 
interest to some one to hear of a method of approach 
which I have been using toward a young man, who was 
himself coming to Christianity from a very unusual 
angle. 

Last. year a graduate student in the normal school 
across the street from my house told me of a friend 
of his in his home in the country who had determined 
to be a Christian minister. He told me that this friend 
had graduated from a country high school, but that 
all his chances of college education had vanished be- 
cause the family fortunes had failed and there was no 
money to give him any higher education. He added 
that the boy had considered becoming a dairyman but 
that he was of a deep religious nature, feeling strongly 
the necessity of faith, and that he had determined to 
become a Christian minister. 

On first hearing of this boy I became a little sus- 
picious, because Christian ministers do not grow wild 
in the mountains of Japan, and so I was very glad 
to make an appointment to meet the prospective candi- 
date and have a talk with him. 

On the appointed day the two boys called on me 
and I was introduced to an intelligent, well-set-up 
country young man, who announced without hesitation 
that he wanted to become a Christian minister. And 
on my asking him if he believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he answered with the same immediate straight- 
forwardness, that he did not. When I asked him in 
whom he did believe, he answered, “the Lord Fudo” 
(the name of a Buddhist deity, if I may use that 
word, when Buddhists have no real conception of 
deity). I asked him why, if his faith was in the 
Lord Fudo, he did not enter a religious calling in that 
line, and he replied that he liked foreign languages 
very much, and if he entered the Christian theological 
school he would have an opportunity to study them. 


The Method of Approach 


By L. C. M. SMYTHE, Nagoya, Japan 





I asked him how he could become a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus when his faith was elsewhere, and he an- 
swered that he intended to transfer his faith from the 
Lord Fudo to the Lord Jesus. And when I asked 
him if he felt that he could honestly do this, his an- 
swer was that he could because he thought they were 
all the same in the end. 

The boy interested me because of his perfect honesty 
and sincerity, and ignorance, and I tried in the gentlest 
way I could, to give him some conception of the im- 
possibility of his desire and to explain to him some- 
thing of the true nature of Christianity. I found him 
very much interested to listen and I minced no words 
in explaining to him what I consider to be the unique- 
ness of Christianity. I introduced him to a mission 
chapel near his home in the mountains and, on separat- 
ing, I prayed with the two boys, praying that perhaps 
even yet God might lead this boy into his service. I 
think that perhaps even then the boy had an idea 
that with a suitable amount of church going and study 
he might become an acceptable candidate. 

For a few weeks he attended the mountain chapel. 
Then my normal school friend came to see me and read 
me a letter from the boy, in Tokyo, where he had 
gone to take a short business course preparatory toward 
getting some sort of a job. In the letter the boy said 
that he had become afraid of the Christian church 
and did not like it because they took up a collection 
and because they told him he must not worship his 
mother’s grave. He said that after all the old Japanese 
religions were the best for him. 

I got his Tokyo address, and in a couple of weeks 
wrote to the boy, saying that I thought he had done 
an eminently wise thing in going to Tokyo and giving 
up the idea of the Christian ministry, but that giving 
up the ministry did not mean giving up Christianity, 
and that I hoped in time he would, of his own free 
will, become a Christian. I invited him to come and 
see me again when he came back to this part of Japan. 
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He wrote me a very nice letter saying that he had 
become very much afraid of Christianity, but that now 
this feeling had passed and he would be very glad to 
visit me. 

When I knew he was back in the mountains, I used 
guile, and invited him to come down and spend the 
night with me. I thought perhaps the prospective 
experience of a night in a foreigner’s house might over- 
come any aversion to Christianity. He came and we 
spent the evening together, studying especially Paul’s 
speech at Athens. I tried to explain to him that, in 
offering him Christianity, I was not offering him any 
competing deity to what he had formerly believed, 
but that I felt that in the Bible, and in Jesus Christ, 
he would find the object of his faith clearly defined, 
and instead of blindly worshipping something largely 
unknown, he would come to know Whom he really be- 
lieved. Then I prayed with him, we went to bed, and 
the next morning he left. 

But he continued to write to me, and I sent him a 
Bible study magazine, which he said he read with great 
interest. This spring he wrote to me that he was go- 
ing back to Tokyo in the hopes of getting a job, and 
that he surely wanted to see me before he went. So 
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he spent another evening with me, recently, on his way 
through Nagoya, and we had a good talk together. I 
asked him if his present faith was the same as when 
we had first met, or if it was different, and in his 
straightforward way he said it was different. I asked 
him what the difference was, and he said that formerly 
his faith had been altogether vague—then he added: 
“Even now my faith is very vague, but then it was 
completely, absolutely vague.” Then we studied to- 
gether the 139 Psalm, the latter part of 2 Corin- 
thians 5, and the verses beginning with John 3:16. 
He was very much impressed with these last, and he 
said, “They are the real truth.” Then pointing to the 
Bible, he said, ‘What a wonderful power there is in 
this book.”” I said, “Yes, and it is a power from God.” 
When he was leaving we knelt down and I prayed for 
him, and then I said, “Now, you pray,” and he im- 
mediately offered up a simple, sincere little prayer, 
closing with the words, “in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

What this boy’s future is I do not know, but he 
has seen the Light of the World and he has honestly 
turned his face toward that Light. And the light of 
Christ will make Fudo vanish into nothingness. 





One Message of One Missionary 


By HARRY H. BRYAN. Tokushima, Japan 


HE Missionary Message has always been a topic 
of great interest to those connected with or study- 
ing the great world enterprise that has come to 

be known as Foreign Missions. Valuable findings 
have been left as the result of the work of many con- 
ferences. Most of the books that deal with the sub- 
ject of the expansion of the Church, in countries other 
than so-called Christian ones, have an introductory 
chapter on this theme. It is a recognition of the im- 
portance of this as the basis of the enterprise. In 
simple language we might say, it is an effort to put 
down in writing what the missionary is going to say 
when he appears before a non-Christian audience. 

I will try to describe for you the message of one 
missionary that I heard the other day. I believe it 
will be a fairly good picture of the kind of thing that 
is happening on most of the mission fields of our 
Church today, and for that reason might be of interest. 

One of the leading missionaries of our Church in 
Japan is Charles A. Logan. For thirty years he has 
made his home in Tokushima, exerting a strong Chris- 
tian influence all through the province of Tokushima, 
an area as large as several counties in Alabama. In 
addition to his work in Tokushima, there are constant 
demands for his services from one end of Japan to the 
other. His preaching is so thoroughly understood and 
so acceptable to the Japanese that they love to hear 
him. It is one of his messages that I want to recount. 

One afternoon there was a preaching appointment 
at South Fukui, a farming village about twenty-eight 


miles from Tokushima. In some respects it was a 
rather unusual invitation that had come from that 
place. The principal of the school was the leader of 
a young men’s association. He told his friends about 
the interesting foreigner named ROGAN (There is 
no “L” in Japanese) and that this man could speak 
Japanese as well as they could. The principal had 
taken a normal training course in the city and had be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Logan. The invitation came, 
then, for the missionary to come and speak in the 
school building and “to please give a comprehensive 
address on the Christian religion.” 

The journey to the place is very different today from 
what it was twenty years ago. Then the only way to 
reach any of the towns and villages in that section 
of the province was by bicycle. The narrow trails that 
had been used for bicycles and farmers’ carts have now 
been widened to accommodate the buses that connect 
the country with the town. The missionary has a little 
car to further facilitate his itinerating, and loading it 
with Christian literature and as many helpers as can 
be carried, the start is made. Because of Dr. Logan’s 
long residence in the country, he is quite familiar with 
almost every settlement and knows its Christian his- 
tory. Here he points out a house where there was 4 
young man who had studied for the ministry at great 
personal sacrifice, and had never ben able to win 
those dearest to him. On the mountain side yonder is 
a village where there used to be a Christian work, but 
the shortage of workers had caused it to be abandoned, 
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though there were some loyal Christians there keeping, 
the faith. “The farmer who lives over there once in- 
vited us to hold a meeting in his home and asked his 
friends and neighbors to come and hear the gospel,” 
Dr. Logan said. I could keep up similar statements 
indefinitely, but these give you some idea of the extent 
of the Christian witness in the province, but when 
you catch a statement that there has not been an op- 
portunity to reach this or that settlement or village, 
you would probably prefer that we go on to South 
Fukui where we know a crowd is ready to listen. 

The road climbs on into the mountains. It is about 
the same width all the way, very narrow, but two 
good drivers can usually pass without any mishap. 
Where the road is extremely narrow, places are built 
out from it for the extra vehicle. Buses and trucks 
are often met head-on, which means there must be 
some careful backing to a wider spot by one of the 
cars. Everything moves along in good spirit. Bus 
drivers are meticulously careful about raising their 
hands in greeting to the driver of the other car. There 
is usually a conductor as well as a motorman in even 
the smallest buses, and the greeting is often given by 
the conductor. Our route takes us over one of the 
wide river beds. The stream itself appears to be very 
insignificant, but on occasion we are told that it can 
become a rushing torrent. A splendid bridge spans 
the whole space, the rocky river bank and the stream. 
In the old days it took about an hour to carry a 
bicycle over the rocks and to cross the water on a ferry. 
Nothing has so helped the missionary of late as the 
adequate bridges wherever needed in the Japanes prov- 
inces. You would be amazed and puzzled, too, to 
compare the roads with the bridges. 

Now we are on unfamiliar ground to the mission- 
ary. He has never been to South Fukui before. It 
is hard to keep one’s eyes fixed on the new territory 
when pleasing vistas of the Pacific Ocean stretch out 
on the left. Now we leave the ocean road and push 
on into the hills till we come to the schoolhouse. 

After tea and cakes (inevitable before any public 
gathering), the meeting begins. By previous arrange- 
ment the words of the hymns to be used have been 


copied on the blackboard. We notice that the audience 
is largely made up of those who like to sing. As they 
do not know anything about our hymns or their mean- 
ing, questions must be answered before the music starts. 
I will not try to summarize the entire program. It 
included the singing of the national anthem and the 
reading of the Imperial Command to seek after learn- 
ing. These things did not divert the thought or the 
attention in the least. 

Dr. Logan had a large blackboard before him and 
began his message with making a few notations on it. 
The interest was at once aroused. He carried his hear- 
ers from the Beginnings in Genesis right through the 
history of the patriarchs and the important saints who 
followed them. The constant opportunity to teach about 
the true God as this account proceeded is manifest. 
The life-experiences of men who served God before 
Christ was told in such a way as to make His coming 
understood. Enough national history was given by 
use of the chart on the blackboard to help the people 
link up with things that they had known all of their 
lives. 

By the time the life of Christ was reached a full 
hour had passed, but there was not a move by any 
in the crowded room to leave. The message traced the 
ministry of Jesus for men from the beginning to the 
end. There was an explanation of the Cross of Christ 
and of his resurrection that was thrilling in its com- 
pleteness. Another hour passed before the people 
realized that the message was nearly over. Then for 
fifteen or twenty minutes it was made clear that Chris- 
tians are people who are trying to follow this Christ 
in life, who have the desire to study about him and 
give their hearts to his service, confessing their sins 
and depending in him for guidance. 

It was dark when the last word of the message was 
said. So far as I know, none of those present wanted 
the meeting to adjourn. The entire village must have 
been present, for the building was quite full and we 
could judge from the number of houses that the whole 
population must have turned out to hear this mission- 
ary’s message. A hundred Scripture portions were sold 
at the end of the meeting. 





The Struggle of a Christian Japanese Girl 


By ANNIE V. PATTON, Okazaki, Japan 


KNEW this girl, and all that I expect to tell you 

about her is perfectly true. We shall call her Miss 
_T. She is the daughter of a farmer who lives on 
his farm in the northern part of this island. She was 
raised on that farm, and when well up in her teens she 
shared the desire of some.of her girl friends to see 
the sights of a large city. Just about that time a man 
from near Nagoya, the largest city in the central part 
of the Main Island, went through that part of the 
country seeking girls to employ in his silk factory. 

Miss T. and her friends, thinking it would give them 


just the desired chance of seeing a city, obtained per- 
mission of their parents and gladly went with him. 
They had high hopes but did not know what they were 
getting into. The work was hard, with long hours, 
and their living apartments were poor, with holidays 
few and far between. But there was one unknown joy 
awaiting them which compensated for all their trials 
and disappointments. For there they were to learn to 
know by experience the meaning of that beautiful 
chorus (which they had never heard), 
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“He is not a disappointment, 
Jesus is far more to me 
Than in all my golden fancies 
I had dreamed that He could be” 


For not long after entering the factory, a missionary 
with her Japanese helper went there to tell the “Good 
Tidings” of our Best Friend, who came to give his life 
for us to save from sin and death all who would trust 
and obey him. Miss T. and her friends believed the 
words spoken to them, and by faith accepted our 
Saviour in their hearts as their personal friend and 
Saviour; and they had joy and peace of his new life 
in them as they entered the straight and narrow way, 
where they were to meet temptations and trials like 
anyone else. 

Not many weeks later, Miss T. was asked whether 
she would like to leave the factory and go to help 
the missionary in her household work. She accepted 
this offer, and though she knew nothing of foreign 
things, she was so faithful and attentive to all that was 
taught her that she rarely, if ever, had to be told to 
do the same thing twice. She seemed, and was, happy 
and contented, and when some time later her parents 
wished her to return and be married to an unbeliever, 
she managed to put them off for a good while until 
they became impatient and ordered her to come, or be 
disinherited. Her Christian friends were trying to help 
her with well-meant advice, but Miss T. seemed to feel 
that she was between two fires. So when they sent her 
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traveling fare from home, she decided to take things 
in her own hands and return home without telling any- 
one, forgeting for the time being that she was not her 
own. She had given her life to her Saviour who had 
bought her with his own precious blood. But she ar- 
ranged her affairs privately, and on Saturday evening, 
when her week’s work was done, asked permission to 
go out, without telling where, and slipped out without 
telling her Japanese friends of the household. This 
soon aroused their fears, for it was so contrary to their 
custom. So two of them hastily went to the station, 
and were just in time to keep her from buying her 
ticket. 

They told her how very wrong it would be of her 
to leave in this way those who had been so kind to 
her for years. She saw her mistake and returned with 
them. The very next day she received a letter from 
her brother, saying, “Of course, you will return and 
be married. And I have promised the man that you 
will renounce your faith in Christ forever!” 

When Miss T. read this, she fully realized the folly 
of her conduct the evening before, and with an humble, 
grateful heart thanked God for saving her from rush- 
ing into the great peril. Of her own volition, she wrote 
her brother refusing to marry the man at all, for she 
was now of age, and could do so. A few months later 
she decided to visit her home, but, praise God, faith 
conquered, and due time she joyfully returned to her 
post of duty, where she faithfully serves, while she waits 
for our Coming King. 





Hidden 


What is the estimated pcpulation of Manchuria? 

In recent years how many Chinese immigrants have 
located in Manchuria ? 

What did Mr. Soong say stood in the way of China’s 
success as a Republic? 

Who are considered “from the country” in Japan? 

What was the custom in Japan when one nobleman at- 
tacked a fellow nobleman? 

Of what was the statue of Amida made? 

How has Kagawa changed the slums of Kobe? 

Of what did a “two-mat” house consist ? 

What was the death rate said to be in the slum dis- 
trict as compared to healthier sections of the cities ? 

Who only are allowed to live in the model tenement 
houses erected in the slum district of Kobe? 


Why did the young Japanese wish to be a Christian 
minister ? 


Trea sure 


In whom did he believe? 
What did the young Japanese student say of the Bible? 


What were some of the subjects discussed at the Stu- 
dent Conference in Brazil? 


What did the young Brazilian woman testify regard- 
ing her faith in Christ ? 

In what kind of country is the proposed new work in 
China? 

What is Dr. Logan’s method of presenting Christ? 


On what subject did the. principal of the school at 
South Fukui ask Dr. Logan to speak? 


What experience did our missionaries in Africa have 
in crossing a ferry? 

What were the missionaries prospecting for? 

Tell the story of Miss T. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—August 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—August 1, 1933 


Decrease for four months .... 


$165,936.46 
106,425.17 


ee 


.$ 59,511.29 
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To the Hills 


By{C. W. WORTH, Ktangyin, China 


FEW years ago I read an article in a magazine 

in which the writer said that sound and profit- 

able business schemes got their start always in 
bad times. If that is true in the realm of business, 
it is even more true in spiritual work. Our own 
Southern Presbyterian foreign mission enterprise was 
started during the Civil War, and most spiritual re- 
vivals grow up out of what appears to be most un- 
promising soil. 

It was with this general truth in mind that the Mid- 
China Mission has embarked on a piece of extension 
evangelism in a section of country that has never hith- 
erto been reached by any Church. A man and his 
family have had to be rooted up from the work that 
they were in, and which is not really ready to be left. 
Furthermore, there was no money available with which 
to work, and judged according to human standards 
everything pointed to a policy of conservatism and 
‘hang on to what you’ve got.” But the Mission felt 
that this was God’s especial challenge to our faith in 
him, and so the thing is on. 


Some years ago the Mission appointed a New Work 
Committee to go into the question of finding a suitable 
territory, and all other details that have to be consid- 
ered. Each year at Mission Meeting this Committee 
would hand in its report of bright hopes for the future, 
but there was neither money nor any extra workers to 
actually start it. There are any number of Chinese 
people who know nothing of the gospel even though 
they may be living within the sound of a church bell 
or at least within easy reach of one, but the Mission 
wanted a whole section where nothing is being done 
nor has been done. Then too, there are such places 
which are claimed by one mission or another as places 
where they have plans to work. We honor these feel- 
ings on their part and stay away. There is just such 
a field lying within reach of the city of Hangchow 
where the first missionaries of our Church started out. 

It is a mountainous section of country lying along 
the border of Chekiang and Anhuei Provinces, imme- 
diately to the west of Hangchow and about 100 miles 
distant from it. It is now quite accessible because of 
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Temple in Anhuei Mountains 


the road being built right into it. To the east, work 
is being done by the Church Missionary Society, and 
to the west, by the China Inland Mission, but in be- 
tween there is a great stretch where no white man has 
ever been seen and where the Good News is entirely 
unknown. It has most of the characteristics of all 
mountainous places, and the people living back up in 
these hills have their peculiarities and their sterling 
qualities. As soon as the main road is left all travel 
has to be on foot, and the dialect is difficult, and the 
people are quite suspicious of the “foreign devil” and 
his foreign-looking Chinese companion. There are long 
distances where there are no villages, but you would 
be surprised at just how many people there are tucked 
away in those lovely valleys amidst the most beautiful 
scenery. I know of no mountain country in America 
where there are anywhere near so many people. 

The chief industry is farming, and rice farming, 
too, right up there is the steepest kind of mountains. 
In places the sides of the mountains are terraced step 
above step for hundreds of yards, some of the terraces 
being only five or six feet wide. Water is led to each 
and every one of these, and beautiful crops are har- 
vested. Corn, too, is planted in some places, where 
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they must have to use 
the traditional North 
Carolina method of 
shooting the seed up the 
hillside. They get pret- 
ty fair yields of corn in 
good seasons if they can 
beat the wild hogs to it. 

Some of the mountains 
are about the height of 
Mt. Mitchell, and they 
much resemble the Great 
Smokies, except that 
there are not the great 
forests. I have crossed 
passes that I roughly 
estimate to be close to 
5,000 feet above sea 
level, and where it gets 
very cold in winter. I 
went all around up there 
recently, and it did not stop snowing for three days 
and nights and was still at it when we got out. The 
temperature must have been close to zero. Incidentally 
there is lots of sporty game to be found if one has the 
desire to work hard in very rough country after it. I 
have that desire. 

Only a very few of the people can read, and they 
are naturally conservative, so that the work will be slow 
and difficult to begin with, but strong and firm when 
established. But especially we remember continually 
that the missionary is one “sent,” and whose duty it 
is to “go.” We are praying that God will not only 
give us souls for our hire in this work, but also that 
it will be used to stir up the already established Chinese 
Churches to do more in reaching out to their own peo- 
ple in the less favored parts of their own country. 


Dr. Dih Beside Provincial 
Boundary, Limestone Pass 





A Student Conference in Brazil 


By MARGARET WILSON, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil 


“He arose, He arose, 
Hallelujah! Christ arose!” 


were awakened with the music of the above chorus. 

We were on the campus of Granbery College, a 
Methodist school in Juiz da Fora, Brazil, and the 
hymn was being sung by the student chorus of the 
Granbery schools. What a joy it was to be awakened 
on Easter morning with triumphant music of the resur- 
rection, furnished by such a chorus in one of our Protes- 
tant schools! 

We who were guests there had gone to attend a stu- 
dent conference of the U. E. T. C., which means in 


ie WAS just at dawn on Easter morning when we 








Most of the Delegates to the Conference 
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English the Evangelical Union for the work of Christ, 
and corresponds more or less to the Life and Work 
Recruits of the States. 

About thirty delegates registered, representing local 
organizations in six Protestant schools and seminaries. 

The program was planned and executed very much 
like such conferences in the States. Inspirational and 
instructional addresses were followed by open-forum 
student discussion. The following were the subjects 
of these addresses: The Value of the Bible in a Cul- 
tured Young Person’s Life; The Devotional Life of a 
Christian Student; Temptations of Youth and How to 
Overcome Them; the Field of Activity Open to the 
Protestant Ministry; What Is a Christian Vocation and 
How Attained; and How Can a Christian Young Per- 
son Bring His Fellow Students to Christ? 

Another feature of the program was the student re- 
ports of the past year’s work and the working out of 
plans and suggestions for the coming year’s work. 

Nor was the social side neglected. On Saturday 
morning we went to the top of Emperor’s Hill which 
overlooks the city, and from which one gets a splendid 
view of the city, nestled as it is between those lovely 
hills’ What fun it was to play “Streets and Alleys, 
Three Deep,” etc., with a group of enthusiastic Chris- 
tian youth of Brazil! 

The closing session was held in the local church 
where the national pastor brought the closing message 
of challenge to a full dedication of ALL to Christ. 
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From this gathering the students went back to their 
local schools with a new light in their eyes and a new 
joy in their hearts, and a clearer vision of the “goal 
that is set before us.” What the final results will be 
only time will tell. Let us pray that the vision may 
not fade. This was the eighth of such conferences, 
and we all felt that they are infinitely worth while. 


The lovely face of one girl who was there with 
her sweet testimony lingers in our thoughts. She was 
a student when she first heard the gospel message from 
one of our missionaries. God spoke to her heart, and 
when she went back to school she laid aside some of 
the practices which she was accustomed to follow, all 
of which contained an element of superstition. She was 
ridiculed by her closest friends and took up the prac- 
tices again. But the Voice of God became stronger, 
and she gave them up. Again the friends ridiculed. 
This time, however, she remained firm. Her answer 
to those who jeered was, “My faith is in the Living 
Christ. I’ve given myself to him, and I want to live 
for him alone.” One by one the friends dropped away. 
But with the light of a deep abiding joy on her lovely 
face, she said to her fellow-students, “‘I lost my friends, 
but I gained far more, and I want my life to be an 
expression of gratitude to Christ who called me to him- 
self.” One could not help feeling that it would al- 
ways be so. 


“Whom having not seen, we love.” 





A New 


you please send me an evangelist?” When I asked 
him, “How did you know that I was here?”—Guess 
the answer—“I smelled you.” When you get that 
translated into English it means “spheres of influence.” 
What is the sphere of influence of a Mission Station? 
Fifty miles, some of us feel. As some of the territory 
for which we are responsible is 100 miles from any 
of our stations, should we not start some more stations? 
When the depression lengthened our terms to five years, 
we were by that given more personnel. Shall we spread 
out or tread on each others heels? 

Two missionaries from Luebo, Messrs. J. K. Hob- 
son and T. K. Morrison, were sent with Mr. Worth 
and me from Mutoto to select a site which would be 
a halfway point between Mutoto, Luebo, and Buluhe. 
We met at Bena Kabiebue and for twelve davs inves- 
ligated. Getting to Bena Kabiebue and back to our 
stations, we traveled 372 miles by car; visiting the 
people in that territory, we traveled 664 miles. Visit- 
Ing springs, brick clay, and investigating six sites, 
we walked forty miles. Mr, Worth scouted around 


Station 


By PLUMER SMITH, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


IFTEEN years ago I was spending the night in 
an outstation sixty miles south of Mutoto. That 
night a native chief came ten miles to call, ‘““Won’t 


while we rested. Perhaps 100 miles would approach 
his walking distance. January 11, the day we all 
walked fifteen miles, will long be remembered. Take 
my advice—do not allow yourself to get soft in your 
youth. 

We prospected six sites in the general center of the 
territory and finally agreed on a pretty hilltop, three 
miles from the native village of Bena Kabiebue. There 
are two springs each about a half mile distant. Two 
miles to all the brick clay we will ever want. Three- 
fourths of a mile from the railroad, three miles from 
a railroad station. An excellent view. This site is 
ninety miles from Mutoto, ninety-five from Luebo and 
115 from Buluhe. It is three-fourths of a mile from 
an excellent motor road along which we did fifty-five 
miles per hour. 

This station would cater to a section forty-five miles 
wide by eighty miles long. In the northern portion 
are twelve independent chiefs, having about 19,000 
population, where we have no work at all. In this 
same northern section are two chiefs with 6,000 people, 
among whom we have two evangelists. A population 
of 25,000 among whom we have only two workers. 

These people all speak the Buluba language. When 
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we asked in many of the villages who we were, no 
one knew. We told our native names, which they had 
never heard before. No missionary had ever visited 
them. Some had heard of Panda Shila. Dr. Motte 
Martin, but had never seen him. We tried one day 
to cross the Lubudi River over which no car had ever 
crossed. The ferry was O. K., but the stream was 
too swift and fifty yards wide. The cable was vines 
wound together and tied to a tree on each bank. Ten 
men stood on the ferry and pulled on the cable and 
we slowly moved along. The vines were four months 
old. When in ten feet from the far bank, the vines 
tied to the tree broke and we thought—“Will we turn 
over and feed the big crocodiles?’ When the ferry 
refused to turn over, just started down stream, we col- 
lected our wits and pulled back for the shore we 
had left, called it a day and went home. 

Two days later we came back. Twenty men fol- 
lowed us down the Lubudi and cut new vines. We 
made a cable 50 yards long and sent two natives with 
one end to tie to the tree on the opposite bank. They 
went up stream along the bank and then tried to go 
across, but the raft went downstream like a shot and 
we had to pull them back. Mr. Worth took the better 
of the two natives over with him on the raft, tied the 
cable to the tree, and we went over. It took us two and 
a half hours to make the cable and a half hour to 
cross. We went fifteen miles—first car ever to be on 
that road. Barring an awful steep hill near the Lubudi, 
where we all walked but the driver, the road had been 
dug out ten feet wide and was a good grade. It was 
soft. We saw many people and got back over our 
ferry just at dark, and back to camp. We were camped 
at two places and came back to camp after each raid. 

Another day we crossed the Mausangoma River on 
a ferry. As the ferry was small, we chased everyone 
else off. Then here came this old woman whom we 
could not chase. “I am the captain of this ship.” 
She dropped off the ferry into the water, grabbed the 
vine cable and pulled herself by the cable to the far 
bank. Her son, aged about 25, untied the ferry, and 
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Mother Africa pulled on the cable and we sailed across 
the Mausangoma. You tell us of Horse Power, but 
if you can get anything tied up to Woman Power in 
Congo, it will go. 

Among the 40,000 people in the lower part of this 
section there are thirteen independent chiefs, amonz 
whom we have sixteen workers who minister to twenty- 
nine sheds. We visited all the chiefs but four. I 
was so glad to see Chief Dibinga, a young man of 
25 who is a baptized Christian in good and regular 
standing. 

We were happy over the fact that the natives all 
were glad to see us and all wanted us to build at their 
place. Tshienyema, chief of 6,000 people, came out 
in a long red coat, perhaps the one Braddock wore. He 
is about 65, six feet, looks you square in the eye. 
“Come, build here. Priests sent me word not to let 
you build here—Phoo, Phoo. Come.” We told him 
we were looking and looking. 


Shall we build a new station, or how shall we reach 
these people? And why have we not yet reached 
them? Can a missionary go out to this site and sit 
for two months every year and reach some of these 
people? We usually itinerate only where we have work- 
ers, feeling that unless we have a man there to hus- 
band our efforts there is-no use visiting these un- 
reached villages. We are praying for these people, and 
may they lie heavy on your heart also. Our report 
goes to our two stations and on to the next Mission 
Meeting. 


On our way back to Mutoto, we stopped to referee 
a fight between two 17 year olds. “Here, you big 
chap, unhand that smaller one, you scamp.” “But he 
is mad because the Roman Catholic evangelist slapped 
him, and he is going down into the forest and hang 
himself. He is my brother.” “Yes, I am mad. I 
want to hang myself.” Should we worry? Should we 
care? ej 

Nineteen thousand without a teacher. NO MAN 
CARED FOR MY SOUL! 





Junior Program for September 1933 


Topic—JAPAN 

CALL TO WorsH1Ip—(Quiet music) “O Come Let Us 
Worship.” 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—“The Call of Christ.” 

MINUTES. 

Rott CaLtt—Answer with the name and location of 
one of our missionaries in Japan. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Eph. 6:11-18. 

PRAYER—For God’s blessing on our missionaries who 
work among the Japanese children. That these 
children may early accept Christ as their Saviour 
and that we may be willing to answer Christ’s 
call to us, serving him wherever he leads. 





Sonc—‘‘A Witness for Jesus.” 
Story—‘Brave Little Bo Chan.” 

Let’s Take A Trrp—“A Visit to Japan.” 
Sonc—“Down at the Cross.” 

CLOSE WITH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Have a map of Japan in a conspicuous place. When 
the roll call is answered with a missionary’s name, 
let someone locate the station on the map. Map Talk 
“Japan” (free), will give the necessary information. 
Maps of Japan, paper, 33x42, price 25c. Both may be 
ordered from Educational Department, Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Instead of the suggested Scripture reading, should 
the leader wish, tell the story of Daniel, or one of the 
children could do this, then ask in what way Bo Chan 
was like Daniel. 

The hymns are from Life and Service Hymns. 
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A Visit to Japan 


By MRS. A. P. HASSELL, Tokushima. Japan 


LEASE, Juniors, come and spend a day or so 
Pp with me. 

You might fly over like “Lindy” did and leave 
your plane at Tokyo on the main island, Hondo, which 
stretches from the north, where the people are shut in 
by ice and snow all winter, to the south, where people 
are able to take a dip in the Pacific at Christmas 
time. On this island you will pass through many of 
the famous cities of Japan—Yokohama, ‘Tokyo, Nikko, 
Nagoya, Nara, Osaka, and Kobe. But from Kobe 
you will take a little Japanese coast steamer, so that 
you may reach our port, Komatsujima on the Island of 
Shikoku, in six hours. We will be there to meet you, 
and if you go with us on the tiny train, we will show 
you the mountain on one side and the Pacific Ocean on 
the other, and if it is springtime you will see pretty 
grainfields as they wave a welcome to you. If, however, 
you come to us in the fall, there will still be a beautiful 
landscape—the lotus on the ponds, the grains ripe unto 
harvest, with the side of every ditch covered with mil- 
lions of red spider lilies, hanging over and reflected 
in the water below. 

In thirty minutes we will leave the train at Toku- 
shima, a city of 93,000. Suppose we go through the 
station and look out on the other side. There stands 
a row of big buses on one side with drivers and young 
girls in uniform, the conductors, ready to take you to 
the various places on the Island. You will see another 
row of the latest cars, and a few old-type jinriksha. 

Suppose we go on foot down the street just ahead 
of us. We will walk along with many other travelers, 
always keeping to the left and looking out for care- 
less bicycle riders. 

Pretty soon we will come to the end of the street and 
begin climbing the stone steps up the side of the moun- 
tain. After going through a temple court, we will 
follow a winding path up the side of the temple 
grounds, noticing stone images and idols all the way. 
Here we will pass a school-teacher leading his group 
of fifty or more children to a certain shrine to worship. 
Again, we will pass a few lepers, or perhaps, a poor 
mother taking her sick child to stop before Jezo San, 
the patron saint of little children. She hangs’a red 
bib around his neck to please him, for she wishes him 


to make her baby well. When we come down the hill 
we shall stop at the missionary’s home. 

As we enter the front gate we shall hear the “kappoo, 
koppoo” of many geta (wooden clogs), and we know 
that a crowd of native children are awaiting our com- 
ing so that we may have Sunday school in our home. 
Three little girls, just the size of Carolyn, our seven- 
year-old little girl, run up to us. Each of them has a 
baby tied on her back. They begin calling ‘Carolyn 
San, Carolyn San, Konnichi wa’ (How do you do?). 
We hurriedly pull back the sliding doors and invite 
them in. 

It was into just such a little Sunday school that 
Kosumi Shigemichi was invited, and where he practiced 
the Christmas songs and Bible verses that he was to 
recite at the Christmas exercises. As he practiced, 
day by day, and time and time again reminded his 
father to attend those exercises to hear him, the father’s 
heart was moved and the result was that the entire 
family came to know Jesus and his saving power. This 
father became a preacher, the two eldest sons preachers, 
the oldest daughter a Bible woman, another is a min- 
ister’s wife, and still another is engaged to a minister. 
The youngest son’s name is “Preach-the-Gospel,” in 
token of the fact that he was dedicated at birth to the 
gospel ministry. 

To return to our Sunday school, when we have sung 
all of the favorite songs, had our Bible lesson, and 
finished with ‘“‘Down at the Cross,” we bid them good- 
by as we bow low on the mat, and then we shall take 
you into the missionary’s home to spend the night. 

Next morning we are awakened at four o’clock by 
the beating of the drums and the prayers of the priests 
at the temple next door. A door slides open in one of 
the houses across the street and we see an old man 
clapping his hands and worshipping the sun. Another 
person stands in front of the god shelf in her home 
and worships the spirits of her ancestors, the fox, or 
something else. 

As we see this and know that hundreds and thou- 
sands around us are every day without the saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, we long to 
gather them everyone in to teach them, to sing to them 
about Jesus, to live Jesus before them, until they 
know him and give themselves to him. 


For Junior Program See Page 572 
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Brave Little Bo Chan 


By SUSAN CURRELL, Marugame, Japan 


O CHAN sat on his doorstep, thinking, thinking. 
He did not often sit this way. because his mind 
was not usually filled with serious thoughts. He 
wondered now why he was still going to a kinder- 
garten where the children did not know Jesus. (You 
see there are kindergartens in Japan where the chil- 
dren are taught to worship Buddha, and this was the 
kind Bo Chan was attending.) “I love him anyway,” 
he thought “and I talk to him every night before I 
go to bed. Besides I ask him to bless our food to 
us and thank him for it before every meal (my rice) 
three times a day.” “Yes,” Bo Chan was saying to 
himself, “tomorrow morning the priest will come to 
the kindergarten and he will be pleased and smile 
when he sees all of my friends worshiping the big idol 
which some men made in Kyoto, and then sold to the 
temple. I wish I knew what an idol could do to help 
us. I know Jesus can make my heart clean and help 
me to tell the truth.” 

Just then Hydeiyoshi San called, “Come on, Bo 
Chan, let’s play baseball,” and little Bo Chan who 
was so proud of his new bat, ball, and suit ran to 
the special corner where he kept these treasures, and 
brought them out. 

The Japanese children know how to play quite well 
in the middle of the street. The occasional automo- 
bile which files by does not stop even a baseball game 
for many minutes. 

Bo Chan lived in a nice large house, with several 
rooms down stairs which were covered with soft white 
matting. There was a big entrance way, too, and a 
pretty little garden with a stone lantern in it at the 
back of the house. Then there was an upstairs, too, 
and when the paper windows were pushed back, how 
cool and breezy it was! 

Every week a foreigner, whom Bo Chan heard them 
call a missionary, came out and had a fine meeting 
in their home. Many of the children from all round 
in the neighborhood came to learn the beautiful songs 
and hear the wonderful stories that were taught. The 
grown people, too, liked to stand in the doorway and 
listen. It was all about a loving heavenly Father of 
whom the missionary spoke and to whom they heard 
him pray. 

The next morning Bo Chan put on his dark blue 
cambric kimono with the white spots and a white 
apron. Then he ran and got his soldier-like cap. 
Sometimes he wore a suit just like the children in 
America wear, and shoes like them, too. This time, 
though, he wore his wooden shoes. He called “good- 
bye” to his mother and started off with his friend. 
Just then he had forgotten all about the priest who 
was coming today to see them at the kindergarten. He 
was only thinking and talking to Hydei San about the 
ball he had knocked yesterday way beyond the: bamboo 
fence. eh 3} 

So they all, some seventy-five little boys and girls, 
began to gather in the big, airy room where everyone 


had his own chair to sit in, | 
not like it was at home 
where they always sat on the 
floor. The teacher went over 
to the doorway before they 
could begin to see if all of 
the shoes were neatly put in 
rows and in their usual 
places on the cement stoop. 
How sweet she looked in her 
flowing kimono and neatly 
plaited skirt! Then she 
came back and spoke to the 
children quietly. To look at 
all those motionless little 
children with serious faces, 
you couldn’t imagine -how 
much the boys were thinking 
of baseball and the little 
girls of throwing the many 
colored bean-bags, and chas- 
ing up and down. The teacher was saying, “Soon our 
dear priest will be here and we will have our ceremony 
of worshiping the honorable Buddha.” 

Bo Chan’s mind went straight away from baseball, 
and his little friends sitting by him. He was whisper- 
ing in his heart, “I love Jesus. He is my friend and 
I pray to him. I think I will do it now,” and so he 
did. Bo Chan closed his eyes and said, “Dear Jesus, 
I can never worship Buddha. Help me to do right 
and be a good boy. For thy name’s sake. Amen.” 

In about ten minutes the tall priest in his silk robes 
walked in. He wore gold bands around his neck and 
many chains of dark beads. He bowed very low with 
one hand on each knee, first to the teacher then to the 
boys and girls, and they all stood up and returned his 
bow in their most polite way. ‘Now,’’ said he, “we 
will have our morning worship.” He began to say 
many words which sounded like the same thing 
over and over and over. He clapped his hands 
and made three low bows to the Buddha, and all of 
the children did the same thing except Bo Chan. The 
priest noticed this, and all of the children noticed it 
too. They looked at Bo Chan. What could he have 
meant by sitting so still! The teacher thought, “I 
suppose I will lose my place, one of my pupils has 
been so rude to the honorable Buddha,” and while she 
was troubling about it and thinking, Bo Chan said, 
“I love Jesus and I worship him.” Though the priest 
did not know Jesus, he knew that Christians did not 
worship Buddha and he was so surprised to see a little 
boy so brave, that he bowed good-bye to the children 
and went quietly away. 

I wonder how many little boys and girls in America 
would have been so brave! 


Bo Chan 
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AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A, P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

via Cape Town.) 


*Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
*Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
frica.) 


Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 

De Land, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 

(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito, 

Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

*Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
{McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

obson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
jLongenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
‘Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


‘a Mutoto, 1912. 

ddress, care A. P. GC, Missi 

Mutoto, via Luluabourg on” 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs, J. Ww. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Cc. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 

cMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev, and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
yuinter, Miss Catherine C. (R. N.) 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c) 
aaah, Dr. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Wate we = Mrs, Plumer. 

» Mr. an 

Worth, Mr. and aig me 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 

“i Campo Bello, 1920. 
ddress, Campo Bello, E. de Minas 

k Brazil.) ; 
oster, Miss Edith 

“Gordon, Miss Elizabeth 

ydenstricker, Rey. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893, 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas 
; Brazil.) : 
faker, Rey, and Mrs. Frank F., 


Calhoun, R 
,Carnahan, Miss. M oe 


ammon, Mrs spent. 
nnicutt, Mr. i 
Wheelock,’ Mr. aad Wee vee, 


. Mr, and Mrs, John H. . 





Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


tArmstrong, Mrs. A. D. 


See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dores da Boa Esperanca (1933). 
(Address, Dores da Boa Esperanca, 
E. de Minas, Brazil.) 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
razil.) 

Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. M. 


Caruaru, 1933. 
(Address, Caruaru, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 

Pernambuco, Brazil.) * 
Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
*Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, ae E. de Minas, 


razil. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Guaxupe, 1933 
(Address, Guaxupe, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 

(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 
Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs, Lowry. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
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Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H, 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 

Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China.) 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung. China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
*Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
*Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Matthes, Miss Haze] (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 


Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 19038. 

(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D. 

Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
*Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 


McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Smithwick, Gladys (M, D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 


Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Woods, Miss Lily U. 

*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China.) 
Bailey, Miss Helen, 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev, and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
hina.) 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
+Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 
+McCown, Miss Mary. 

*+Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
tMyers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.) 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 

Woods, Rev. J, Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 


Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


*Fulton, Rev. and Mrs, S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth A 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
*Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. p 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 


Atkinson, Miss M. J. 

Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. C. A. 

Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Patton, Miss Annie. 





Patton, Miss Florence. 
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KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Misa Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 
Walker, Mrs. Geo. M. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
tBoyce, Miss Flora. 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 
*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
*Cumming, Rev. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
MeMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 
*Preston, Rev. and Mrs, J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs, W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 





SURVEY 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 

exico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
*Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico.) 
Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 


Pearce, Mr. and Mrs, Frank M., Jr. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 


(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and *Mrs. W. A. 


Cuernavaca (reopened 1931). 
(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico.) 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 








September, 1933 


IN UNITED STATES 
Inactive 


Brazil—Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, P, 
Sere Rev. and Mrs, 


China—Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas, E, 
China—Crawford, Dr. and Mrs, F. R, 


Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (ec), 
Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T, J, 
Brazil—Allyn, Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—-Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs, 

G. E. 


Brazil—Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C,, 
address. Joao Pessoa, E. de Para. 
hyba, Brazil. 


China—Boardman, Miss Emma, 
China—Caldwell, Rev. and Mrs. C. N, 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C. 


Japan—McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs, 
R. . 


Japan—MclIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. B. 


Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
ft Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 


each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 
postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 


latest Postage Guide. 





this thine office? 


A Prayer for These Times 


Thou Blessed Spirit, who camest when Jesus went away that we 
might not be left desolate, evermore be unto us in his room, for is not 


Reveal him unto us and lay his love home to our hearts. 


When our faith is ready to die, revive it; when our hope burns low, 
rekindle it; when our feet slip, hold us up; and still in the multitude of 


our thoughts within us may thy comforts delight our souls. 


Be the com- 


rade of our pilgrimage, continually attending us in gracious ministration. 
In the noontide’s glare, be thou unto us as an overshadowing cloud, shelter- 


ing us from the heat and dimming the glitter of earthly vanities. 


In the 


darkness be as a light upon our path, dispelling the mists which enfold 
us and purging our eyes that they may see the breakings of the Eternal 
Day.—By the late David Smith, of Belfast. 





